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has almost become an important political 

personage. By the publication in a Sunday 
newspaper of his views on the Coalition Government, to 
which he belongs, he not only created a sensation, but 
has produced a quite perceptible effect upon the political 
situation as a whole. It is true that the Coalition has 
been dead for quite a long time, and that obituary 
notices have appeared in these columns and elsewhere. 
In other quarters, however, there have been attempts 
to hush up and even to deny the sad event. But when 
Lord Birkenhead can kick the corpse without any fear 
of retaliatory consequences, the thing has become an 
open scandal which even the Daily Chronicle can hardly 
affect any longer to overlook. The inquest will have 
to be held and the facts admitted. And since the chief 
motive of Lord Birkenhead and his friends in calling 
attention to the matter is anxiety concerning the 
division of the deceased’s estate, they are not likely to 
tolerate much delay over these preliminary proceedings. 

* + * 


pe the course of the past week the Lord Chancellor 


In spite, however, of the developments which have 
occurred lately, the political situation is still regarded 
by most commentators as remaining very obscure. 
The root of the obscurity is doubt as to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s intentions. If Mr. Lloyd George were any- 


one else, if he were some Mr. X., a politician of wide 
but not unprecedented popularity, of great but not 
incredible adroitness, with a keen but not wholly 
infallible ear for the movements of public opinion, then 
there would be no obscurity at all about the present 
position. No one but his friends would very much 
It would be 


care what his intentions might be. 





seen that he had reached a hopeless impasse ; that he 
had made a number of very serious blunders which 
could only be atoned for by a spell in Opposition ; 
that his prospects of remaining in power were so small 
as to be hardly worth discussing ; that being tempera- 
mentally disqualified for the leadership of the Conserva- 
tives and having hopelessly estranged the Liberals, 
he had a long row to hoe before he could expect to 
regain control of any party machine ; in short, that he 
had fallen between two stools and that the sooner he 
acknowledged the fact and reconciled himself to the 
prospect of a period of retirement, the sooner he might 
hope for an opportunity of rehabilitating a seriously 
damaged reputation. So much would be obvious. All 
that would be regarded as doubtful would be the precise 
date of the smash. As a contribution towards the 
dissolution of the fog in which so many political writers 
and students now find themselves, we offer with not 
very much diffidence the suggestion that possibly Mr. 
Lloyd George is Mr. X. 
* a x 

As we write it is reported that Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Long have been urgently summoned to Paris to assist 
in the discussion of the naval and military aspects of 
the Bolshevik triumph in Russia. It is a little difficult 
to see what purpose their visit can serve since it is 
clear that neither this nor any other European country 
is in a position to take any further steps in the direction 
of active intervention. It is equally plain, however, 
that the French and British Governments are in a very 
awkward dilemma, being faced with a political im- 
possibility on the one hand and a humiliating climb 
down on the other; and it may be supposed that they 
will make some fresh show of activity before bowing 
to the inevitable and acknowledging the magnitude of 
their blunder. Underlying the whole question it is 
impossible not to observe the effects of that ecxtra- 
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ordinary exaggeration of the value and importance of 
“ propaganda ”’ which is one of the results of the war. 
On the one hand we have the prevalent belief in the 
value of propaganda as a means of overthrowing the 
Bolsheviks—with the resulting distortion of all news 
about Russia and miscalculations of the probable 
course of events there. And on the other hand we have 
the equally prevalent and equally absurd fear of Bol- 
shevik propaganda. If there is anything stranger that 
the illusion that the Soviet Government could be over- 
thrown by plausible misrepresentation in the English 
Press, it is the illusion that the British Empire in Asia 
may be destroyed by the dissemination therein of 
Bolshevik pamphlets. 


ms a x 


The news concerning the fresh disturbances in 
Germany, the shooting of demonstrators outside the 
Reichstag building, and the proclamation of martial 
law over the greater part of the country, is at present 
too fragmentary for full comment. It is, however, 
clear that the main purpose of the demonstrations is 
that of protesting against the Government’s proposals 
for the incorporation of the Workers’ Councils (Rate) 
in the Constitution, a concession promised a year ago, 
but made now in such a form as to reverse altogether 
the intention of those who made the demand. The 
question at issue is whether the Councils are to be 
recognised as possessing purely subsidiary functions, 
wholly confined to the industrial sphere, and even 
there mainly advisory in character, or whether they are 
to have something like an equality of power with the 
political assemblies, and to be recognised at least as a 
Chamber of equal status with the Reichstag itself. 
In fact, the struggle is being waged over the most vital 
question of political theory and practice in Central and 
Eastern Europe to-day—that of the Soviet system and 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” The Com- 
munists and, now, most of the Independent Socialists 
demand “all power for the Rate’; some elements 
among the Independents and a few among the Majority 
Socialists have worked for a division of power between 
the geographical and occupational assemblies; the 
mass of the Majority Socialists and the bourgeois parties 
stand for the parliamentary system. There are, of 
course, other points at issue in the present disturbances, 
in which “‘ Noske’s Guards ’’ seem to have played their 
usual part; but the real struggle in Germany is more 
and more developing between the advocates of Parlia- 
mentarism pure and simple, and those who believe in 
some form of Soviet or Workers’ Council Government, 


partial or complete. 
* * * 





The result of the Senatorial elections in France has 
been generally hailed as a fresh triumph for M. Clemen- 
ceau. If it is a triumph, it is a poor little affair compared 
with that of last November. The new Senate is in 
fact very little different from the old; there were no 
such sweeping changes as occurred in the elections of 
Deputies. Only thirty-seven of the retiring Senators 
lost their seats. The bulk of the losses, if is truc, 
fell upon the Radicals and Socialist-Radicals, all hostile 
to M. Clemenceau: twenty-five of these failed. On 
the other hand, the Centre and Right only gained three 
seats, while the Unified Socialists, with two wins, make 
their first entry into the Senate. It is interesting to 








note that the Socialist votes,even when the candidates 
were not elected and in many rural districts, were high. 
There is no doubt that, as we explained some weeks ago, 
the system of scrutin de liste with proportional repre- 
sentation helped the reactionaries enormously at the 
General Election. The reactionaries’ success was 
nothing like the same at the local elections which fol- 
lowed, when the system was different. And the results 
of the local elections are, of course, reflected largely 
in the Senatorial contests, for Senators are chosen by 
a body consisting of delegates of the Municipal Com- 
munes, and Deputies, Councillors General and District 
Councillors of the Departments. However, if M. Clemen- 
ceau or the parties of the Right have not the same 
ground for being jubilant as they had in November, 
they have nothing to worry about. The new Senate 
is not a Bolshevist body! 
ots a * 


The most remarkable development of the last week 
has been the sudden emergence of a rival to M. Clemen- 
ceau’s candidature for the Presidency. Very soon 
after these lines appear in print, the issue will be decided 
—(the two Chambers meet as the National Assembly 
on the 17th to elect the new President of the Republic) — 
and it is pretty certain that M. Clemenceau will win. 
But the putting forward of M. Paul Deschanel, the 
President of the Chamber—who corresponds to our 
Speaker—is significant of the bitter hostility both of 
the Left and of the extreme Right to M. Clemenceau, and 
of their determination to oppose his dangerous domi- 
nance. The President of the French Republic is 
constitutionally, of course, as limited in his power 
as the King of England. M. Clemenceau’s personal 
influence, however, is so great that few expect he will 
be content merely to dot the “ i’s ’’ and cross the “ t’s ” 
of M. Millerand or any other not very commanding 
personality who may become Prime Minister. There 
are many Frenchmen who are willing enough to see 
the “‘ Tiger’’ in the honourable position of President, 
provided the Presidency means a safe cage. But they 
are not anxious to encourage him to play the dictator 
after the American fashion of Mr. Wilson. 


ok os * 


The announcement that a Building Guild Committee, 
formed in Manchester under the auspices of the local 
branch of the Bricklayers’ Society, with the co-operation 
of other Trade Unions, has made a tentative offer to the 
Manchester Council to build 2,000 houses, may prove to 
be of considerable importance. It is an attempt to apply 
locally on a small scale a principle the adoption of which 
on a national basis is at present under discussion by 
the Building Trade Unions. The manifest failure up 
to the present time, of either the State or the building 
trade employers, to mobilise the industry for the 
necessary task of producing working-class dwellings, 
has led to a serious consideration of plans which, until 
quite lately, would have seemed Utopian. The recent 
report of the Committee of the Building Joint Industrial 
Council on the organisation of the industry as a public 
service, although it did not secure definite adoption, 
has probably done even better work by arousing interest, 
and setting the operatives to think out plans for them- 
selves. The tendency prevalent amongst the operatives 
is certainly to go beyond the proposals of this Report, 
and to attempt to include in their ranks all the persons 
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who are necessary to the industry, from the architects 
and managers to the labourers, and on the basis to make 
a fresh attempt to mobilise the industry itself to supply 
the public need. The main difficulties which any such 
scheme has to face are the provision of the necessary 
financial guarantees for the performance of a contract 
and the problem of maintaining discipline under a 
system of direct democratic control. But assuming 
that these problems can be solved, the Guild Committee 
should have the great advantage of being able to 
eliminate “‘ca’ canny” and thus build houses much 
more rapidly and cheaply than the ordinary contractor. 
The Manchester proposal will be watched attentively 
all over the country, and any sign of its success will 
certainly lead to the immediate presentation of similar 
schemes in other districts. 


* * * 


The news that the Prohibitionist Societies in America 
are setting aside a fund of £10,000,000 for propaganda 
throughout the world—but chiefly in Great Britain— 
seems to have aroused more interest than consternation 
amongst those who are concerned to defend the right 
of the Englishman to drink what he likes. And we 
imagine that they are right. The whole issue is likely 
to become a very live one in this country as soon as the 
Scottish Local Option Act comes into operation; and 
we venture to predict that in the forthcoming campaign 
British prohibitionists will find no opposition ery harder 
to meet than that of “‘ American money.” On the whole, 
however, the decisive argument over here, as far as the 
immediate future is concerned, is likely to be ‘‘ Wait 
and See.’ For it remains to be seen how Prohibition 
works in America, whether indeed it will work at all. 
The private manufacture of drinkable alcoholic liquor 
is so simple, and, once it is widely adopted, so impossible 
to suppress, that we confess we are sceptical about the 
whole subject. 

* * * 


The negotiations between the Government and the 
railwaymen have dragged on during the past week, 
and, up to the time of writing, no settlement has been 
reached. The railwaymen’s delegate meeting has 
rejected the Government proposals, and the Government, 
in reply, has promised modifications in detail but not 
in principle. As no particulars have been published 
on either side, it is only possible to guess at the real 
points at issue or at the realities of the present situation. 
It is, however, clear that the railwaymen rejected 
the proposed terms mainly on three grounds—first, 
dissatisfaction with the actual rates of wages proposed 
for the various grades, secondly, dislike of the sliding 
scale in its present form and of the very low future 
minima contemplated in the scale, and, thirdly, a strong 
view that the settlement should be retrospective from 
last August, when the new rates for the locomotive 
grades came into force. There are also difficulties 
arising out of the fact that the detailed negotiations 
are not yet completed, and that for this reason signalmen 
and certain other grades are not included in the terms, 
and a further difficulty concerning the inclusion of 
Ireland, where the Irish Council of the N.U.R. has 
passed a resolution protesting against any settlement 
which does not apply to Ireland. 


* * * 


_ On the question of the new standard rates, there 
is clearly no special sanctity attaching either to the 
railwaymen’s or to the Government's proposal, and 
there ought to be a sufficient margin between the two 
sets of figures to make possible a settlement after further 
detailed negotiation. The issue of the sliding scale 
is more serious; for Trade Union opinion is likely 
to uphold the railwaymen in their view that a rigid 
scale, under which changes in the cost of living are 
the only factors to be considered in determining changes 


in wages, is likely to be a hindrance to any attempt 
to improve real wages. Moreover, the sliding e 
offered by the Government includes the extremely 
low minima based on the 40s. figure which took so 
prominent a place in the struggle of last August. 
As we pointed out last week, it is impossible that 
these minima will actually become operative for 
a long time ahead, and before that time comes 
the whole method of wage-negotiation is likely to 
have been again revised. Nevertheless, by agreeing 
to them as part of the present settlement, the railwaymen 
would be admitting that they are prepared to ae 
very big decreases in wages as the cost of living falls. 
The abandonment of this feature of the terms would 
greatly help towards a settlement; for it is perfectly 
clear that there is no important section of the rail- 
waymen that wants a strike. 


* * * 


There have been repeated indications during the past 
week that further trouble is blowing up in the mining 
industry. There is not any prospect of an early strike, 
or of the abandonment of the nationalisation campaign 
in favour of the immediate adoption of “ Direct Action.” 
But there is, undoubtedly, a rapidly growing unrest in the 
mining industry, and this is by no means confined 
to South Wales, where the most drastic resolutions 
have recently been passed. The policy of the Miners’ 
Federation is, undoubtedly, still that of making the 
widest possible propagandist appeal in favour of the 
national ownership and democratic control of the 
mining industry, and at the same time of consolidating 
their strength in preparation for the coming struggle, 
whether it takes a political or an industrial form. 
Efforts are being made at present to bring within the 
scope of the Federation the comparatively small, but 
important, craft Unions of deputies, enginemen and 
other special classes of workers in the mining industry, 
and to establish friendly relations and community of 
policy with the associations of professional and 
managerial workers. Their efforts are meeting with a 
considerable amount of success in both quarters, and 
this success is largely attributable to the “ control” 
policy of the miners, which fully recognises the distinctive 
contributions which technical and administrative 
workers are in a position to make to control. Meanwhile, 
the continued bungling of the coalowners and of the 
Coal Mines Department is serving as a powerful ally 
to the Labour forces in convincing the public that a 
change of ownership and control is indispensable. 
Wherever the Labour campaign is in operation, its 
organisers have been surprised by the strength of the 
feeling in favour of the miners’ proposals. 


Bo aE oe 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Discussion of the 
causes of Sir Joseph Byrne's dismissal from the headship 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary has been almost 
wholly confined to the English Press. Irish newspapers, 
after the recent experience of the Freeman's Journal 
(which is still “‘ suppressed”’), have had to become 
exceedingly careful. An Irish newspaper would certainly 
have had its plant seized by the Castle, had it said 
on its own account what the Daily News said, namely, 
that Sir Joseph Byrne was accused, among other things, 
of failing to prevent a spread of republican opinions 
among the Royal Irish Constabulary. The report should 
be received with caution. If a spread of republican 
opinions among the R.I.C. should really be alleged 
at the Castle, it will be a great surprise to the ordinary 
resident in this country, be he Sinn Fein or Unionist. 
Sinn Fein has conducted no republican propaganda 
among the Force; its actions and utterances have, 
on the contrary, been calculated to make the police feel 
a hopeless antagonism to the Irish National movement. 
Equally it may be that circumstances discourage 
B 
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the police from a display of excess of zeal in the service 
of the Castle ; but for this Sir Joseph Byrne can scarcely 
be held responsible, especially if, as is generally believed, 
he has disagreed with that Castle policy which has 
assisted in producing the present tension of Irish life. 

cs x * 

A Political Correspondent writes: Though Sir Walter de Frece 
is so out of conceit with politics that he is now making a second 
attempt to retire into Parliament, I have a notion that on one 
point at least he is better informed than some professing politi- 
cians. The Coalition, he says, ought to last another year— 
surely a hint of some importance as coming from a freshly 
instructed and apparently unusually incautious, not to say 
childlike, official candidate. I do not gather that Lord Birken- 
head or Mr. Garvin would give so long a lease to the Coalition 
in its present “ invertebrate’ form, but, after all, Sir George 
Younger has a cooler head and better means of judging than 
either of those oracles, and, if this is his calculation—a_ tip 
straight from the feeding-bottle, so to speak—I should be inclined 


to back it. 
of * * 


Nobody on the Government side wants an election at the 
moment, the Prime Minister least of all. True, nearly all the 
dissolution rumours with which the lobbies are swept from time 
to time issue from Downing Street, but hitherto those semi- 
confidential reverberations have usually been inspired by a 
disciplinary motive ; their intention has been to remind mutinous 
Unionist members, and sometimes restive Unionist leaders as 
well, of the whip-hand possessed by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
constitutional power of sacking the lot. Thus, while the Man- 
chester speech, after being solemnly censured by Unionist resolu- 
tion and humorously repudiated by Mr. Bonar Law, had to be 
recanted by its author, the latter was enabled to repress further 
symptoms of revolt by merely dropping a casual hint (on that 
occasion, I believe, to a Labour Member) which presently became 
magnified in its Press repetitions into a definite threat of an 
election in February. Such signals serve two useful ends— 
they keep the party organisers on the alert in case of accidents, 
and tend at the same time to foster a lowly and reverent spirit 
in the corporate breast of the House of Commons. 

* * * 

Further, it must be remembered that to reconstitute the 
Coalition on a Unionist basis, if it is to be done without violent 
internal dissension, will take time—perhaps not a long time, 
but a few more months at least. Meanwhile events, personally 
aided by Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill, are working in 
favour of the plan. If Shropshire, Ashton and Paisley (‘* Keep 
your eye on Paisley,” once advised Lord Beaconsfield in mock- 
prophetic vein) should all go anti-Coalition, as they may be 
expected to do, so much the better for the plan. What is desired 
is to force the elusive yet not unsympathetic Mr. Lloyd George 
to make his choice and at the same time reconcile Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Chamberlain, to say nothing of Mr. Long and 
Lord Curzon, to the prospect of a permanent Lloyd George 
leadership. As to the attitude of the Lloyd George Liberals, 
a painful indifference is apparent. As I said last week, they 
are now regarded as a negligible factor, and will be allowed to 
follow or fall away from their leader as they please. Possibly 
a new name may be adopted for the reconstituted party, after 
the model of the final Unionist amalgamation of 1895, but now 
as then the clear, though unavowed, intention is that the com- 
bination should remain predominantly and essentially Conser- 
vative. 

bd a ok 

What Toryism of the Die-hard type could think of a permanent 
Lloyd George leadership may be seen from recent incidents in 
the House of Lords. There the Government, in deference to 
the prejudice of nine-tenths of the peers, do all they can to obscure 
their unfortunate association with Liberalism. Not a single 
Ministerial post of any consequence is held by a non-Unionist, 
while of the Liberal underlings I cannot recall one who has 
been entrusted by Lord Curzon with a speaking part. Yet the 
once-faithful Unionist majority on the back benches refuse to 
be deceived. So much do they resent the Coalition, even under 
its friendly Tory mask, that they have repeatedly combined 
with Lord Crewe or Lord Buckmaster—thus forming a Coalition 
of their own for the purpose—to inflict defeat on the Ministerial 
masqueraders. In fact, it is the Opposition in the Lords who 
are the most manifest Coalition, the Government, on the other 
hand, offering even now a fair representation of the kind of 
weeded-out “ National party” lately foreshadowed by the 
Lord Chancellor as the true political ideal. When next he takes 
his seat on the Woolsack, Lord Birkenhead should look about 
him and reflect on what he sees. 


THE CONDITIONS OF POLITICAL 
SUCCESS 


THER things being equal, some degree of 
intelligence above the average and of qualifica- 
tion for the business of government have in 

the past usually been regarded as accomplishments 
desirable for a British statesman. But that they have 
never been treated as indispensable conditions some at 
least of the members of every Cabinet could be cited as 
evidence to prove. Those who profess to doubt Labour's 
capacity to govern must surely, if they base their fore- 
bodings on a comparison of man with man, both have 
forgotten the past and be unmindful of the present. 
No one could accuse either Lord Derby or Mr. Walter 
Long of intellectual eminence; yet the one has been 
head of the War Office and the other of the Admiralty 
at the greatest crisis of the nation’s history. No one 
could seriously regard Mr. Austen Chamberlain as a 
richly endowed financial genius ; yet he is the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Neither Lord Downham 
nor Dr. Addison has shown himself either a profound 
legislator or a brilliant administrator; yet they have 
been set successively to cope with the housing problem 
under conditions of the greatest difficulty. Lord 
Gainford was no more an impressive figure as President 
of the Board of Education than he is to-day as spokes- 
man of the coal owners, and Mr. Shortt at the Home 
Office has failed to impress the public as an intellectual 
giant. And, the list could be considerably pro- 
longed without any noticeable raising of the standard. 
Doubtless, a tu quogue is a weak basis for an answer 
to the charge that Labour is unfit to govern. But 
there are occasions when the tu quoque is unavoidable. 
Absolutely, no party is fit to govern. The problems 
which Europe presents to-day are certainly to some 
extent too big for any government which any European 
Power is able to call upon. The whole question is 
therefore one of relative fitness only ; and of Labour's 
fitness in a superior degree to that of any rival claimant 
we see no reason to have any serious doubt. If Labour 
utilises the resources at its command, it can certainly 
call upon brains and capacity, strengthened by the 
diversity of its training and practical experience, vastly 
superior to those at the command of the present 
Government or of the political forces behind it, and well 
up to the higher standard to which past Governments 
have usually attained. ite 
Labour's fitness, then, if any doubt of it is enter- 
tained, is jeopardised not by the lack of capacity among 
its members and supporters, but by the uncertainty 
whether it will succeed in mobilising effectively its 
available resources. If it is to do this, it must have 
clearly in mind a definite conception of the necessary 
conditions of success. In order to govern, at all events 
at a time such as the present, it is essential first to have 
a policy and a programme ; secondly, to be able to 
translate that policy and programme into practical 
terms by embodying it in definite proposals for adoption ; 
thirdly, to achieve reasonable efficiency in administra- 
tion; and, fourthly, not to look like a fool—in other 
words, to be quick-witted rt — — 
resent policies, proposals an ministrative me 
in the har telling Saw tell to Parliament and to the 
general public. Under normal pre-war conditions, 
failure to do this last was perhaps the surest and 
quickest way to political failure : under present condi- 
tions, actual policy counts for more, because the need 
for drastic measures arises clearly out of the situation 
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itself, and it is therefore impossible for a Government 
to make a brave show merely by marking time with 
dignity and distinction. 

Nevertheless, even under the existing conditions, 
quick-wittedness and parliamentary savoir faire are 
of very great importance. With their aid, Mr. Lloyd 
George has so far escaped the penalty of blunders which 
would have finally destroyed any less supple politician. 
We do not suggest that Labour should seek to imitate 
Mr. Lloyd George’s political method of flying, Ariel- 
like, upon the bat’s back ; for Labour, armed now with 
a clear and constructive policy upon most of the ques- 
tions of the day, can afford to walk on solid ground. 
But this does not remove the necessity for a capacity 
and adaptability, in handling a parliamentary situation, 
in excess of any the Labour Party has yet shown in 
the House of Commons. The need is not for more 
“ parliamentary tactics ’’ of the old kind, such as those 
in which the heart of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rejoices ; 
it is, above all, for a greater variety of type and diversity 
of experience in the ranks of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, so as to make it more fully representative of the 
variety and diversity of the adherents of Labour out- 
side Parliament. 

It may seem that, in stressing this need on such a 
ground, we are exalting what is, after all, in comparison 
with the policy which Labour intends to pursue, essen- 
tially a minor point. This is, indeed, what we are 
doing with a full consciousness of the fact. It is because 
we are confident that the primary condition of Labour's 
fitness to form a Government is satisfied that we are 
troubling to stress a condition which, we agree, is 
secondary. We believe the Labour policy, while it 
requires a broadening and deepening which can only 
come with experience of power, to be essentially sound, 
and to be the policy which this country ought to be 
pursuing at the present time. But the actual business 
of carrying on a Government includes, not only the 
doing of things by legislative and administrative action, 
but also the process of being “* chivvied * by an Opposi- 
tion; and the public’s estimate of a Government's 
success is based, not only on the things it does, but also 
on the way it takes its “‘ chivvying ”’ and the skill with 
which it handles opposition both in the House and 
outside. The low standard of intelligence and ability 
among the Coalition back-benchers has been the main 
causes of the Coalition Government’s lack of resiliency 
and inability to stand up to an Opposition insignificant 
in numbers and by no means remarkable in debating 
power. 

The Labour policy, as expressed in its general pro- 
nouncements, affords a sound basis for the work of a 
constructive Government. There is no reason to doubt 
its capacity to translate its proposals into practical 
measures, or its possession of administrative capacity, 
based largely on an exacting Trade Union experience, 
to legislate and administer. It is true that, since a 
Labour Government would take office for the purpose 
of making drastic changes and not of keeping things as 
they are, the demand on its capacity in all these spheres 
would be very much greater than any demand which is 
ordinarily made upon the members of a Government. 
Its task would also be made harder by the fact that, 
sinee we are not used to Labour Governments and are 
most of us conservative by nature, there would be a 
strong tendency, subconscious as well as deliberate, 
to prove the inefficiency of the “new thing” by 
obstructing it in every possible way. Sabotage might 
become a popular pastime, not only in the House of 


Lords, but even in the higher ranges of the Civil Service, 
where it would be far more serious. 

But, with all these difficulties, Labour would draw 
immense help from the very plight in which the world 
finds itself to-day. Even the most philosophic anarchist 
will be likely to summon the Fire Brigade if his house 
is burning down; and even the most conservative 
administrator will find it difficult, under present condi- 
tions, to uphold the view that methods of government 
may only broaden slowly down from precedent to prece- 
dent. If Labour hustles, it will not experience much 
difficulty in beating down opposition of this type. 
The bulk of the Civil Service will assist it loyally, and 
probably with a better will than it has given to any 
recent Ministry. Its main difficulty will come neither 
in propounding the right measures nor in administering 
those which it carries through, but in getting its achieve- 
ment across the footlights, and in holding its own in 
the jousts and tourneys which M.P.s do make. Labour 
has only a very inadequate Press of its own, and must 
therefore, as it were, make all its speeches in oratio 
obliqua, scoring its points in such a way that they cannot 
be effectively concealed by misrepresentation. It must 
not merely do things, but must also show the public 
that it is doing them. 

Doubtless some of the present rally to Labour, both 
among the workers and among large sections of the 
middle-classes, is due directly to the blunders of the 
Coalition, and to a natural reaction from the pastimes 
of hanging the Kaiser and making Germany pay. But 
we believe that a substantial part of it is the direct 
result of the broadening of the political basis of Labour 
organisation, and of the effective combination in the 
Labour Party of most of the vital younger elements in 
the community. Whatever may be the position in the 
present House of Commons, and whatever may be the 
difficulties in the way of broadening sufficiently the 
basis of Labour representation in the next Parliament, 
it is beyond doubt that the Labour Party in the country, 
as represented by its local organisations, has ceased to 
be a Trade Union party, and has become a combination, 
based on a community of idea and object, of men of every 
class and every diversity of talent and experience. 
The character of the Labour representatives elected to 
the local authorities up and down the country is a 
sufficient indication of the change which is coming about. 
Doctors, architects, lawyers—professional men of every 
type—appear side by side with Trade Unionists and pool 
their experience and knowledge with the experience and 
knowledge of the manual worker. Their co-operation 
is not yet fully developed ; but if it can find the same 
expression in the next Parliament as it is already finding 
to a considerable extent in Local Government, the 
secondary as well as the primary conditions of Labour's 
success in the exercise of power ought to be assured. 

We return, then, to our point that the problem of 
broadening the basis of Labour’s political representation 
must be tackled at once. As we suggested last week, the 
main difficulty lies, not in any widespread reluctance, 
on the part of rank and file Trade Unionists, to this 
opening of the ranks, but in considerations which are 
mainly financial. It can therefore be largely, if not 
altogether, removed by making sufficient resources 
available to enable the Labour Party to fight the next 
Election with reasonable efficiency, and without being 
guided, in its choice of candidates, by the question 
whether the funds of a particular Trade Union are 
behind them or not. With the vast expansion in the 
number of seats that can be won by Labour, there is 
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ample room for candidates of every type—for a great 
extension of the Trade Union and Socialist Society 
contingent, and also for a respectable muster of the 
professionals and “ intellectuals,” the soldiers and the 
business men, who have thrown in their lot with Labour. 
It does not take all sorts to make a Government ; but 
both a Government and, still more, a parliamentary 
majority require a wide diversity of type and tempera- 
ment, expertness and experience. Labour can command 
the men it needs; the only question is whether it will 
rouse itself in time to the necessity of mobilising all the 
available talents in its service. Labour must stand 
mainly on the superiority of its policy to that of other 
parties ; but it can, if it will, successfully assert an equal 
superiority in personalities. And in politics personali- 
ties certainly count for much. 


THE HUNGARIAN TERROR 


OUNT ALBERT APPONYI and his fellow- 
delegates are now installed at Neuilly, 
awaiting in justifiable gloom the terms of 
our peace with Hungary. What those terms 

will be we do not propose to discuss here; their broad 
outline is already pretty clear, and they will be pub- 
lished in full in a few days. But, in the meantime, 
there is a good deal that needs to be said about what is 
happening in Buda Pesth. Everyone knows the pitiable 
economic condition of this once wealthy city—now, like 
other parts of Hungary, a prey to starvation, disease, 
and despair. But how many realise the swiftness with 
which political ruin is being piled on economic ruin ? 
Since the remarkable events of last autumn—Bela 
Kun’s overthrow, the Rumanian incursion and the 
Archduke Joseph’s mushroom regime, the rise of 
M. Friedrich and his supplanting by M. Huszar, the 
present Prime Minister—the Western peoples have 
not given much thought to Magyar politics. But 
if the peoples have lost their interest, the diplomats 
and Governments have not taken their fingers out of 
the pie. What is M. Huszar and why is he in power ? 
The answer is not far to seek. M. Huszar represents 
the forces of “‘ order,” of anti-Bolshevism, and he is 
in power because the Allies desire him to be in power. 
He stands for reaction, despite the conciliatory tone 
of recent speeches which he has made, and he is 
supported by (or, as some say, a tool in the hands of) 
his predecessor, the arch reactionary, M. Friedrich. 
His Government have not forgotten the past traditions 
of the Magyar ruling classes. Those who know their 
history do not need to be reminded what the Magyar 
“* Liberals ’’ were in the nineteenth century, and down 
to and during the war. They have been compared 
to the English Whigs of 1688, though the comparison 
is, perhaps, unjust to the English Whigs. They were a 
selfish, corrupt and chauvinistic oligarchy, and under 
their dominance Hungary was notorious alike for 
the illegality of its so-called “‘ democratic” franchise 
and for the repression of its common people, particularly 
of the non- ar races. . 

And what is the present policy of M. Huszar and 
his friends? The leopard has shown little disposition 
to change his spots. A few weeks ago the Prime Minister, 
replying to a deputation, proudly professed himself 
a Royalist, and announced that the Royalist party 
might reckon on his support and that of the Government. 
For some time past Czecho-Slovakia has been in a 
state of violent ferment over the designs of Hungary. 
Slovakian reactionaries have received aid and comfort 
in Buda Pesth; an armed attack by the Magyars 
on the Czechs has been expected. There have been rumours 
of an anti-Czech conspiracy between Magyars, Polish 
Royalists and Austrian Christian Socialists. It may be 


that those suspicions are exaggerated, but in these 
matters there is rarely smoke without fire. 

It is the Hungarian Government’s domestic policy, 
however, which shows it at its ugliest. A White Terror 
is rampant in Buda Pesth—and not in Buda Pesth 
alone. We do not propose to spin out a list of devilish 
tortures, in the approved anti-Bolshevik fashion. They 
are, doubtless, being practised in Hungary as elsewhere ; 
they can, doubtless, be laid to the charge both of 
Reds and Whites, and they are certain to be grossly 
exaggerated. Let us confine ourselves to facts. We 
have before us an official decree issued last month 
by the Hungarian Government regarding the internment 
of political suspects. This amiable document shows 
how effectively thought-out are the plans for cleansing 
Bela Kun’s Augean stable. It enumerates various 
kinds of dangerous persons, or suspects, who are to 
be interned, and provides significantly that “‘ members 
of their households’’ may also be interned. The 
internment is made by the authority of the police, 
without any right of appeal. The property of interned 
““communists”’ may be seized. _Interned persons 
have their finger-prints taken, and sheets made of their 
“records.” They are allowed no communication 
with the outside world, even in writing, except by special 
permission. They are employed on forced labour, 
and pay for their keep out of their own resources, 
if they have any. Several hundreds of “ suspects ” have 
already been removed from the amenities of an ordinary 
prison to the notorious Hajmasker Camp, where spotted 
typhus is raging. A number of the more prominent 
men of the late Bolshevik regime have been condemned 
to death and publicly executed. Their executions have 
been reported in the English newspapers (though some 
of the accounts omitted to state that the Government 
offered tickets to view the performance to members 
of the Allied Missions), and have caused a little stir 
owing to the protest made by our representatives in 
Buda Pesth. But a great many other quiet murders— 
amounting up to date, it is estimated, to between 
5000 and 6000—have not been reported. As for the 
** interned,” they are believed to number now something 
over 20,000, and the total is growing fast. 

Alongside of this savage political persecution there 
is a furious campaign of anti-Semitism. The Jews, 
of course, had earned a widespread unpopularity 
before and during the war, and they increased it among 
certain sections of the people under the Bolshevik 
regime. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, 
that there should be some anti-Semitic feeling in 
Hungary. But the Magyar reactionaries, in their zeal 
for hunting down “ communists ” and anxious to seize 
the opportunity of ingratiating themselves with their 
“* Christian” friends, have fanned this sentiment into 
a fierce flame. There are Jew-baiting organisations, 
issuing books and pamphlets and papers, and urging 
“revenge” by any possible means. Violent meetings 
have been held, followed by riotous attacks on property 
and persons. Our contemporary, The New Europe, 
gives an extract from a poster, displayed in all the 
streets of Buda Pesth, which is typical of this hideous 
propaganda. ‘“‘ The Anti-Semitic League of Hungary, 
it runs, “desires to solve the Jewish question, without 
compromise and without shirking the extremest measures, 
in the most radical manner by a thorough disinfection. 
It is a vital question for the dishonoured and mortally 
wounded nation to have no further dealings with this 
murderous race. In order that the desperate nation 
may not be forced into carrying on pogroms, we demand 
that the Government and the National Assembly 
should immediately carry into effect the object of our 
league, namely, a Hungary without Jews.” The Govern- 
ment, if it has not yet taken steps to purge the country 
of Jews, has done little to prevent the natural results 
of these incitements. Why should it, if it is to be true 
to its own nature ? 
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Now, there are two questions on all this to which 
we should like an answer. The first is, What is Europe 
—which means, in effect, France and ourselves— 

to do? We cannot divest ourselves of 
responsibility by saying that it is not our business 
to interfere in the eternal affairs of Hungary. We have 
been interfering for many months past. M. Huszar 
js our man; he would not be where he is unless we had 
so chosen. The Peace Conference last summer refused 
to treat with Bela Kun. In November, through the 
mouth of Sir George Clark, it declared its inability 
to make terms with a Hungarian Government not 
representing the entire nation. M. Friedrich, in conse- 
quence, went out and M. Huszar came in. Does the 
Supreme Council now consider that M. Huszar represents 
the entire nation? And if so, what ground has it for 
considering that he represents it any better than did 
Bela Kun? Bela Kun may have chastised the people 
with whips; M. Huszar is certainly chastising them 
with scorpions. We do not suppose that the Quai 
d'Orsai or our Foreign Office, or statesmen like Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who smell Bolshevism at every 
street corner in Europe, are unduly disturbed about the 
disappearance of a few thousand democrats or Jews. 
But even the Quai d’Orsai and the Foreign Office 
and the most fanatical of anti-Bolshevists must surely 
see the menacing character of the Buda Pesth 
reactionaries. Chauvinism and monarchist intrigues 
in Hungary, if they are allowed to go on unchecked, 
will have inevitable and disastrous effects elsewhere. 
And terrorism under the very eyes of the Allied 
representatives is an outrage to the democracies of 
Europe. Why has it not been stopped before this ? 
Is it because we are helpless ? Or is it for more sinister 
reasons ? 

That brings us to our second question. We want to 
know whether the British Government has not got an 
Hungarian policy, and, if so, what it is? All that we 
have done in Buda Pesth recently has been done in 
semi-secrecy. But there are rumours abroad that we 
have not neglected our opportunities. French critics 
have remarked that we have established ourselves 
as a sort of “ big-brother”’’ of the Magyars, that we 
have control over their railways, their navigation, 
their food supplies. Openings for British commercial 
enterprise are talked of. It is announced that we intend 
to make Buda Pesth the “ headquarters of our Balkan 
policy ’—-whatever that may mean. Is there any truth 
in these suggestions? Are we, in fact, quietly sacrificing 
the liberties of the Hungarian people to the interests, 
real or supposed, of British financiers? That is the 
unpleasant explanation given in some quarters of our 
apathy in face of M. Huszar’s Government. We hesitate 
to believe it. But the country is entitled to be 
definitely enlightened. 


THE PROBABILITIES OF LLOYD 
GEORGIAN HOME RULE 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


T has not been easy to secure from Irishmen any 
detailed opinions upon the latest Home Rule 
proposals. The official leaders and publicists 
of constitutional Nationalism, of Sinn Fein and 

of Southern Unionism have contented themselves with 
simply denouncing the Lloyd Georgian scheme of two 
Irish Parliaments and a Council in its general outlines. 
Belfast is somewhat more cautious ; and it is thought 
that Sir Edward Carson’s coming consultations with 
his northern adherents will not result in a definite 
rejection of Mr. Lloyd George’s offer to Ulster. 

course Ulster does not want Home Rule, even 
for itself; but it is a question whether Ulster 


would not prefer the device of a separate Parliament 


at Belfast to exclusion pure and simple. In any event 

it is obvious that, in view of the hostile attitude of 

Nationalist Ireland and the strong probability that 

nothing will come of the Premier's plans, Ulster 

will, for reasons of tactics, refrain from adopting a 

merely negative attitude. 

It is this strong probability which discourages dis- 
cussion of the merits of a two-Parliament scheme as a 
solution of the Ulster problem. The catch-cry of 
** partition ’’ has been raised by the Irish Times, the 
organ of the southern Unionists—a newspaper which 
supported Sir Edward Carson when he was creating 
the partitionist mischief and is now, in the interests of the 
status quo, playing on Nationalist fears of a division 
of Ireland. Actually, however, most Nationalists recog- 
nise that the setting up of two Irish Parliaments—which 
should mean, after all, that Ireland, north and south, 
will be for the first time governed by Irishmen—is not 
open to serious objections of sentiment. If it were 
really believed that the Government intended to pursue 
its Home Rule plans, criticism would be directed not 
so much against the principle of two Parliaments as 
against the lines of division which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech foreshadows. Nearly every southerner who has 
given thought to the matter agrees that if there should 
be established a separate Parliament for the north of 
Ireland, its writ ought to run over the whole of Ulster 
and not merely over the more or less homogeneous 
Protestant districts in the north-east of that province. 

The confining of the authority of the Ulster Parlia- 

ment to the Carsonite parts of Ulster does seem to spell 
partition, and it will encourage the perpetuation of the 
religious and political cleavages in Ireland. It may 
be that this is what the great capitalists of Belfast 
desire ; but if these people are allowed to have their 
way, on what grounds of equity are the larger powers 
which the Nationalist desire for the southern Parliament 
being withheld? Was it not asserted by British 
publicists time after time during the war that the only 
obstacle to the bestowal of complete self-government 
upon the Irish was the opposition of Belfast ? Now 
it appears that Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of his appeal 
to American analogies, does not propose to confer upon 
Ireland even as much as American State rights. He 
retains in British control not only Customs and Excise 
but also property taxes, appointments to the higher 
judiciary and certain questions of internal trade. It is 
true that these are the reservations upon which the 
Belfast delegates to the Convention insisted, but 
during the Convention period there was still a possi- 
bility of establishing a united Parliament for the whole 
of Ireland, and Nationalists had to consider whether 
it would not be well for the sake of Irish unity to sacri- 
fice many other of their aspirations. In other words, 
the inventors of Lloyd Georgian Home Rule have not 
been content with safeguarding Carsonite interests from 
the control of Nationalist majorities, but they have 
followed the dictates of Ulster as to the amount of 
the power with which Nationalist Ireland itself should 
be entrusted. 

Lord Dunraven and Mr. Gwynn are, I think, the only 
Home Rule members of the recent Convention who have 
urged anything in favour of the Government's proposals. 
Mr. Gwynn argues, first, that a two-Parliament scheme 
is the proper solution of the Ulster difficulty, and, 
secondly, that under present conditions Nationalist 
Ireland cannot hope for any large measure of liberty. 
The great thing for Ireland, according to Mr. Gwynn, 
is that some start in self-government should be made— 
a view which more than once in the past has been 
advocated in these pages. But there is a large doubt 
as to whether under present conditions the present 
Government will put any form of Home Rule in — 
tion. They will most likely follow the example of 
Mr. Asquith by putting their Bill on the Statute Book, 
accompanying this action by an Order in Council post- 
o 
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poning the operation of the Act until Irish disorder 
shall have ceased; that is, for ever. The object of 
Mr. Gwynn’s propaganda must, therefore, be that of 
persuading the Government and English opinion that 
the coming Bill should be put into operation as soon 
as it reaches the Statute Book. When that is done the 
next move will rest with Sinn Fein, which will be unable 
to stand aside from the ensuing elections. The situation 
at that moment will be of fascinating interest, and one 
suspects that Mr. Gwynn, in encouraging its advent, 
allows his intrepid curiosity to overcome his judgment. 
The present situation is that both the moderate and the 
extreme sections of Sinn Fein conceive it to be against 
their interests (and against Ireland’s interests too, no 
doubt) that such a measure of Home Rule as Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes should be put into operation. It is 
not that they doubt that Republicanism will secure a 
very substantial majority at the elections to the Dublin 
Parliament. What is feared is that the opening of 
any kind of legislature will coincide with the appearance 
of a very serious split in the Sinn Fein movement. 
The pacific element of Sinn Fein will incline to use the 
new Parliament, if possible, for republican ends, and 
it would not be astonishing if some of the present leaders 
of Sinn Fein agreed to accept assistance from the con- 
stitutional Nationalists in forming a Government. 
Such a government would without doubt ‘“‘ break the 
rules,” and be at odds not only with the Irish extremists 
but also with British authority; no one in England 
need imagine that Ireland of the south and west will 
ever regard Lloyd Georgian Home Rule in the light of a 
treaty to be honourably observed. But whereas the 
aim of pacific Sinn Fein will be to trick British authority, 
the object of extremist Sinn Fein will be to provoke it. 
The extremists, volunteer and physical force men, will 
desire the suppression of the new Irish Parliament 
by British bayonets in the shortest possible time. They 
will argue that any national attempt to work the 
machinery of Home Rule must end in ‘compromise 
between Great Britain and Ireland on the basis of 
Dominion Home Rule and destruction of republican 
hopes—especially should the advent of an English 
Labour movement be pending. Granted an ascendancy 
of the extremists in the country, the experiment of 
Lloyd Georgian Home Rule will have no chance what- 
ever, for one may at once dismiss as fantastic the idea 
that such Unionists as may get seats in the Dublin 
Parliament will save the situation by forming a Govern- 
ment with the assistance of the constitutional 
Nationalists (who are mystical beings) and of Mr. 
Gwynn. Therefore, to the question of what is likely 
to happen in the unlikely contingency of Lloyd Georgian 
Home Rule being put into operation, the answer is, 
first, that whatever may happen it will bear no resem- 
blance to a final settlement of the Irish question, and, 
secondly, that the character of the ensuing disorder will 
depend chiefly on the relative strength of the two ele- 
ments composing the Sinn Fein movement. 


THE NEEDS OF THE NEW 
UNIVERSITIES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
NEW students of the history of England during 


the last half-century have realized the significance 

and the far-reaching importance of the establish- 
ment, during that period, of universities in most of 
the greater provincial towns. The movement began in 
Manchester nearly seventy years ago, when John Owen 
conceived the fine and fruitful idea of planting a centre 
of learning in the midst of an industrial population. 
Manchester’s example stimulated other towns, in course of 
time, to imitation, and throughout the whole of the moye- 





ment Manchester has taken the lead. But everywhere 
the foundation of the new universities was due to spon- 
taneous local initiative and to private munificence; jt 
owed nothing to the encouragement or guidance of govern. 
ment, which gave financial help only very tardily and 
on a very small scale; and from the first orthodox culture 
regarded these rising institutions with no more than an 
amused tolerance. There was nothing corresponding to 
the idealist zeal and the lavish generosity with which 
America was contemporaneously throwing herself into the 
creation of great centres of learning in every part of the 
country. The new foundations had in almost every case 
to struggle through a period of obscurity and general 
disregard, when their only important function seemed to be 
the coaching of candidates for London degrees. Even 
the strongest of them found it hard to obtain any recognition. 
Manchester, for example, was refused a charter as an inde- 
pendent university, and was compelled for twenty years 
to put up with a wretched federal system which made it 
difficult for her to appeal to and inspire the patriotism 
of her area; and it was not until the beginning of the new 
century, largely under the impulsion of Joseph Chamberlain, 
that the national authorities could be persuaded to take 
these new-fangled institutions seriously, and to allow them 
to stand on their own feet and award their own degrees. 

Since that time, however, and especially since the dis- 
ruption of the federal Victoria University in 1903, the 
best of these universities have done so much good work, and 
have got into such vital relations with the vast communities 
which they serve, that they are to-day accepted and 
recognized as indispensable parts of our national system : 
they even have their own Members in Parliament, one of 
whom is Minister of Education. The greater among them 
attract students in numbers almost as large as those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and of quite first-rate quality. 
They have tapped new and rich lodes of our national brain- 
power. They have set on foot a revival of learning in the 
big provincial towns, more promising because more strongly 
rooted than that which began in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and which the railways killed. They 
are providing us with the means and the opportunity for 
studying the political and social as well as the economic 
problems of modern industrial society in its greatest centres, 
while at the same time making these centres partners in 
the heritage of national culture and national tradition. 
The best of them, and notably Manchester, have throughout 
their short history been distinguished by the emphasis 
which they have laid upon the supreme importance of 
research, by their insistence that a university must be 
a creator as well as a diffuser of knowledge, and by their 
eagerness to implant in their students the spirit of investi- 
gation ; and this at a time when the importance of unresting 
and many-sided enquiry was too little realized. What 
we should have done and where we should have been 
to-day if these new universities had not been at work 
during the last quarter of a century defies imagination. 
It is probably not too much to say that they saved us from 
ruin, for we could scarcely have won the war without the 
aid of the men they have trained. 

Yet at the opening of a new era which makes demands incom- 
parably greater than we have ever known, these universities, 
created by local patriotism, are gravely hampered by 
financial difficulties. They are thronged with students, 
mostly of high quality and real seriousness; but every 
student costs far more than he pays in fees. Their revenues, 
far from being sufficient to meet new needs, have only half 
their former purchasing value, most of their endowments 
being invested in gilt-edged securities, which yield no 
increased return. ‘Take the case of Manchester, which 
has just issued an appeal for publie support. It asks for 
£500,000, which is far too small a sum: at least £2,000,000 
ought to have been asked for, and probably would have 
been asked for if the authorities had not been influenced 
by a timid doubt whether England had even yet realized 
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the necessity of knowledge. Manchester has a magnificent 
record of work done; its graduates occupy high positions 
all over the world; it has won a world-wide reputation in 
many branches of learning, humane and scientific; it has 
throughout been in the very van of our modern revival of 
learning. Yet, on the showing of its last statement of 
accounts, its available income (apart from scholarship 
trust-funds, but including all grants of public moneys, 
national or local) is substantially below £100,000 per annum, 
out of which a teaching body of more than two hundred has 
to be paid, all the expenses of administration to be met, 
the cost of huge scientific laboratories to be defrayed, and 
provision made for the conduct and publication of research 
in every field. 

Manifestly, the thing cannot be done, even in an inadequate 
way, now that the pound sterling is worth less than ten 
shillings. Yet, if England is to be enabled to face with 
confidence the challenge of the new era, not only must all 
that has hitherto been done be kept up, but great new 
enterprises are needed. We need not dwell upon the more 
obvious things of which everybody is aware : the application 
of science to industry, the provision of teachers for the 
expanded educational system, the training of doctors and 
the conduct of medical research which are necessary if 
our new health campaign is to have any value. For all 
these things an expansion of the resources of the university 
is necessary. 

But these are long-recognized needs. There are others 
which have been little, if at all, attended to in the past, 
but which now present themselves on so immensely enlarged 
a scale as to be practically new demands. For example, 
how crying is the need for systems of training appropriate 
for men and women who intend to take up administrative 
work in the great municipalities, in the rapidly expanding 
national services, in the new Dependencies which have 
been transferred to us by ‘“ mandate,” in the consular 
offices throughout the world. Apart from the London 
School of Economics, no attempt has been yet made to deal 
systematically with this need. Again, consider the new 
demand for organised post-graduate training in the methods 
of investigation in varjous subjects. Before the war men 
resorted by hundreds for this purpose to the German 
universities ; they went from this country, from America, 
from the Dominions, and nothing gave Germany greater 
prestige or influence in the world. The war has stopped 
that stream; men are asking why the country of Darwin 
and Newton, of Gibbon and Maitland, should not offer 
them such opportunities. The best of the universities are 
eager to meet this need. Nobody will deny that it ought 
tobe met. But it cannot be met without great expenditure. 

Lastly, Labour is pressing forward to shoulder the 
responsibilities of government; and Labour both needs 
and rightly demands that it shall be given the opportunity 
of studying social, economic, and_ historical subjects in 
a purely objective and scientific way, without propagandist 
or partisan bias. It is the purpose of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association to organise and meet this demand in 
association with the universities. Naturally, the demand 
18 greatest in the individual areas which are served by the 
modern universities, and here the relation of the students 
with the universities might be made far more direct and 
Intimate than is possible elsewhere. Only the fringe of 
the need has yet been touched. An immense opportunity 
and responsibility await the universities in this field. But 
they can do little until their resources are greatly increased. 

We have thus come to a critical point in the history of 
the modern universities, which have already rendered 
great services to our national life. The opportunity can 
be so used as to make this the starting-point, and them 
the agencies, of a revival of learning which will prove to 
be the most beneficent and fruitful element in national 
reconstruction. But this is impossible unless their means 
are very greatly increased. The Treasury has already, 
at the instance of Mr. Fisher, largely increased its grants. 





But this increase is not sufficient even to bring the salaries 
of teachers up to a living standard in face of the increased 
prices; there is probably not a single university teacher 
in England who is not relatively poorer to-day than he way 
in 1914, even after all these grants have been spent. In 
the existing state of the national finances university sub- 
sidies in anything like an adequate scale are not to be 
expected. The chance of being able to make use of a very 
great opportunity depends, therefore, upon whether private 
benefactors will come forward to equip for their new 
responsibilities the universities which private beneficence 
originally founded. As we have seen, a vital service to 
the nation was then rendered by the first generation of 
founders—rendered without much public recognition. If 
the rich men of to-day, and especially those who have, 
willingly or unwillingly, been enriched by the war, fail to 
meet the present challenge and to seize a great opportunity 
of national service, then indeed private enterprise will 
stand condemned in the very field wherein it has in the past 
rendered the most indisputable services. 


THE FOLLY OF BEING 
DISAPPOINTED 


HOSE who think badly of the world have 
certainly all the arguments on their side. 

At least so one judges as one reads the daily 

paper. The governing classes and the criminal classes 
are, both of them, busy, and the newspaper gives us 
little but column after column of their misdeeds. 
If one wishes to escape from the general taint of crime, 
one has to turn to the racing news or the article by the 
poultry expert. The rest is all murder and disaster. 
Occasionally, there is something that appeals to one’s 
sense of humour, such as the spasmodic rise and fall 
in the price of coal. It is more like a Jack-in-the-Box 
than anything else. When the workers complain, 
down sinks the price to a decent level. The owners 
complain in their turn, the lid is opened, and up jumps 
the price again. The one stable feature in the situation 
is that the coalowners always make an immense profit. 
In this respect, however, other industries are equally 
fortunate. One may dilute beer till it is as weak as 
water, and whiskey till it is rather weaker, and one 
may make them all but inaccessible to the general 
public, but it is only the public that suffers. The 
brewer and the distiller do not suffer. Drink may be 
cheap or dear, weak or strong, scarce or abundant. 
It is all the same to the brewer and the distiller. We 
are confident that they are the people who would benefit 
most by prohibition. They are the unsinkable ship 
of the industrial world. They could float somehow 
even in fresh water. Not that we wish to speak 
with any disrespect of the amber-coloured wares with 
which these gentlemen provide us. In their gift, 
however, for turning to their own advantage all the 
winds that blow, with little enough regard for the 
interests of their fellow-men, they are typical of the 
influences that have taken the reins out of the hands 
of the idealists since the winning of the war. They 
represent private interest, not public spirit. They 
can hardly see an inch beyond self-enrichment. 
Not that the idealists were ever in control in public 
affairs any more than in the breweries. But, during 
the war, public men undoubtedly flattered the idealists 
as they had never done before, and hinted that there 
was a great change coming. Alas, it has turned out 
to be not a change of heart, but merely a change of 
face. No sooner did the dread of the German plague 
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disappear than Allied statesmen threw their Bibles 
and Utopias out of the window. They had promised 
to take advantage of the first peaceful interlude to 
reconstruct the world. Instead of this, they merely 
regarded it, when it came, as a blessed relief from an 
atmosphere of unnatural goodness. When the German 
retreat from the Marne began, according to Lord 
Fisher, Kitchener said to Lord Roberts: ‘‘ Someone 
has been praying.” When one looks at the world 
to-day, one feels that someone must have forgotten 
to pray. None of the eggs of goodness, justice, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity that were laid during the 
war has been hatched. Not many, at least. They 
are, most of them, now treated as addled. It is true 
that in Poland and Bohemia two sturdy cockerels 
have been born. But even before they are full-grown 
the Allies have begun to train them to fight, and have 
precipitated them into the cockpit against Russia. 
As for the rest of the eggs, they proved to be useless, 
even for election purposes. They became discredited 
so that even Colonel John Ward, speaking of the 
objections of the Czecho-Slovaks to the Koltchak 
dictatorship, could write disdainfully: ‘“‘ The Czechs 
had just inaugurated their National Republican Gov- 
ernment, and were naturally obsessed with the usual 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity business.” Truly, 
the “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity business ”’ is 
not what it used to be in the early days of the war, 
when French propagandists taught us that it was the 
great object of the war. When we find an honest 
English Radical preferring a dictator—and such a 
dictator !—to the “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
business,” we get a measure of how the whole frame- 
work of public virtue has lately collapsed. 
But we get a more exact measure of it in the ruthless 
Peace itself, and in the lead which it has given to the 
instinct of repression during the last year all the world 
over. In both hemispheres men are actively repressing 
those who differ from them, whenever they dare. 
In America Socialist members are summarily turned 
out of the Assembly of the State of New York, and 
agitation is treated as a crime in a way that would 
not be tolerated in this country. In Ireland the mad 
dogs of Dublin Castle bite not only Sinn Feiners, but 
even such of their own officials as plead that reaction 
should go no further than it does at present. In 
Hungary ladies of fashion go out to see Communists 
hanged—poor Communists who did not understand 
that the proper place for the new world is in a perora- 
tion, and thought that it could be translated into 
practical politics. One reads of men being shot in 
Spain, in Germany, in Syria, of women and children 
starving in Austria and Russia. Look where we may, 
there are few signs of peace, fewer of justice. Even 
atrocities have not ceased since the war. They have 
merely passed into private hands, as we see in story 
after story of violence and murder. The world has 
often been compared to a Devil’s cauldron, and it can 
seldom have looked more like it than at present. And 
yet statesmen seem never to ask themselves whether 
the fires that are causing the trouble can be discovered 
and extinguished. They seem to think only in terms 
of private interest. During the war they said that all 
private interests must be subordinated: to the good 
of the nation. Since the war ended they have taken 


the line that the good of the nation must be subordinated 
to the private interests, or, rather, that the private 
interests and the good of the nation are inseparable. 
If they had said during the last year, ‘‘ At all costs we 
must have houses,” just as they said during the war, 


** At all costs we must have shells,” does anyone 
doubt that even by now we could have had most of 
the houses we needed ? But the Government says, “ at 
all costs” about only one thing—the protection of 
private capital against the competition of the State, 
If the spirit of “ at all costs *’ were applied to securing 
for every honest citizen, justice, a good house, and a 
good chance in the world, does anyone think that we 
should be living, as we do, under the constant threat 
of strikes? According to the Daily Telegraph, the 
workers agitate for higher wages without regard to 
the question whether the industries in which they 
are occupied can afford these, and they do this only 
because they are under an illusion that the State has 
a “bottomless purse’’ out of which any deficit can 
be made up. We fancy that the very opposite is the 
case. The workers are angry because they know 
that, though the purse is not bottomless, a few privileged 
men are taking more than their fair share out of it. 
It is curious how many people who are scandalised 
by the movement for higher wages are not even ruffled 
by the scandal of the shipping profits. 

Others, however, seeing the all but universal triumph 
of greed, are not only shocked, but driven down into 
the depths of depression. They think that once more 
the good cause has perished, and Caiaphas and Pilate 
are left to rule the world. This is weakness and folly. 
The good cause is in no more danger to-day than it 
has been at any time during the last two thousand 
years. Eminent goodness has always failed to control 
the government of the world. High ideals do not usually 
express themselves by capturing the political machine. 
They may aim at this, as Mazzini did, but they are 
sure to fail. They will fail, we think, in whatever 
they attempt, for it is the average man, as much as 
the idealist, who sets the pace. The success of the 
idealist is not to make the average man advance at 
as quick a pace as himself, but to persuade him to 
advance a little faster than he was moving before. 
Christ was a failure only in so far as the world destroyed 
him and he left no Christs behind him. He must be 
accounted a success if he has made more men what is 
called Christlike than would have been so if he had 
never lived. The virtue of Socrates, again, did not 
pass with him from the earth. He has made little 
enough impression on the human race as it is, but he 
has added to the store of wisdom and moral grandeur 
upon which a man can draw even to-day. All the 
great causes—both those that have failed and those 
that have succeeded—are active agents in the life of 
the world to-day. Life untouched by them is as 
unthinkable as life without sun and rain. All these 
things are a part of our inheritance, and the influences 
that have made us go back to Adam. The Greek love 
of liberty perished, choked by the Greek love of tyranny, 
but the Greek love of liberty, though it failed, has 
survived as a shaper of politics in the soul of man. 
The passion for justice among nations, which was the 
inspiration of multitudes yesterday, has been dis- 
credited in high places. But only those who expect 
a new world in a week need be disappointed. The 
passion for justice will outlive any statesman that God 
has yet created. It may ebb as the sea ebbs, but it 
will return. Whether it can ever rise to such a height 
as to blot out all injustice on the face of the earth 1s 
a question that we need not discuss. One can believe 
in perfect justice without believing in the perfectability 
of man. Philosophers will perhaps suggest that there 
is a definite limit set in nature both to the ebbing 
and to the rising of the tide, and that it is the part of 
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a wise man, not to waste his breath in encouraging 
the incoming tide with shouts, but to watch the coming 
and the going of the waves as an interested but unexcited 
spectator. We fancy, however, that our wills and 
emotions and longings are all part of the tide that 
makes for human progress. We do not know how high 
it can rise, but we know that, if all human beings 
could suddenly become indifferent to it, it would 
become as the Dead Sea. Hence we do well, perhaps, 
to summon the ebbing tide to return. We certainly 
do well to exult when the waters begin to rise and to 
leap forward as if they would overwhelm the land. 


THE NEW CHAPTER IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


F the brain will only think vitamines the pen can 
write no other. But since there has been 
nothing like this new chapter in dietectics and 
metabolism for half a century we may proceed. 

The reader may have possessed himself of the Special 
Report No. 38, published by the Medical Research 
Committee and lately referred to here; but in the 
Bio-Chemical Journal for last November, which brings 
the subject several months nearer the present date, 
much more new matter is to be found. Correspondence 
indicates a great mass of ignorance, interest and in- 
credulity. 

Let us begin at the beginning. All our knowledge 
of this subject is derived from observation or experiment 
on the feeding of man and animals. No one has 
isolated any vitamine, or is likely to do so for many 
a long day to come. We have no reason to suppose 
them to be amines (a definite group of nitrogen com- 
pounds) at all. We have every reason to think of them 
as ferments or enzymes, necessary in the nutriment 
and for nutrition. The most accurate name for them 
would therefore appear to be trophozymes. 

The distribution of these things throughout the 
living world has hitherto been looked upon from the 
practical and interesting point of view of diet. We find 
that lean meat, for instance, when “fed to”’ animals, 
permits of normal growth and therefore contains the 
growth factors. But, clearly, this means that normal 
living muscle contains these things. What do they do 
for adult, already developed muscle? Do they effect 
its repair or reintegration after action, or what? Evi- 
dently we have a new chapter in metabolism to learn 
to read and write. Again, when experimental animals 
are fed on liver, or when tuberculous or rachitic children 
are fed on cod-liver oil, they thrive exceedingly ; but 
how we must ask what the “fat soluble A” is doing 
in the liver of the adult cod. We know, of course, 
that the liver is the Admirable Crichton of the body, 
its multitudinous cells, all of the same kind, discharging 
a host of varied functions; and, perhaps, as in the 
case of glycogen—the form in which the liver stores 
glucose—the vitamines are merely stored in the liver 
for their functions elsewhere. But what are the fune- 
tions, in the adult body, of things which we have 
hitherto merely regarded as factors of growth when 
that adult body is consumed by young creatures ? 
Evidently this is not a matter of diet and dietetics only ; 
it is a question of metabolism at large, a new chapter 
in general physiology. 

_ The beginning of this, as of everything else in life, 
is the green leaf, which alone, we believe at present, 
makes these ferments, and which contains them, though 
hot in any great abundance. The individual plant is 

thinking” of its racial life to come. The vitamines 
thus made pass into the seeds or fruits whence the 
hext generation will spring. The plant-physiologists 





and botanical bio-chemists, it is evident, must now set 
to work and try to elucidate these primal processes. 
(The task will not be easy, considering that we have 
no test for the presence or absence of any vitamine in 
any tissue except the consequences to animals fed upon 
that tissue!) In short, what are the functions of 
vitamines in and for the various living tissues, germinal 
and adult, vegetable and animal, in which they occur ? 
Here is a question which will take decades to answer, 
and the answer to which may enlighten the arcana of 
cytological chemistry. If we learn how growth is 
normally controlled, we shall be on the way to learning 
the causes and acquiring the control of morbid growth, 
such as that which we call cancer. 

The vegetable, the vitamine-maker, is pre-eminently 
the anabolist of the living world. It can build up 
simple into complex compounds. The animal, we used 
to consider, had no parallel powers. It could merely 
take the proteins, carbohydrates or fats made by the 
plant and could assimilate them. This view is insuffi- 
cient, however. We now have many instances of true 
anabolism on the part of the animal, though its activities 
are doubtless distinctively katabolic.* The anabolic 
activities of growth and development depend upon 
vitamines, and we may well believe that repair and 
reconstitution similarly depend. A new and endless 
chapter in chemical physiology opens before us. 

Observe the wide distribution of these agents. We do 
not need to offer ourselves for any Promethean experi- 
ments in order to know, without feeding eagles or 
guinea-pigs on fresh human liver, that our muscles and 
fat and livers and so forth normally contain vitamines. 
They are in the eggs of birds and the roe of fishes. 
They are clearly necessary ingredients of living bodies 
in general—our point of view, that they are necessary 
ingredients of animals’ diet, is a very partial one. 

Our view of fat requires some elaboration. The fat- 
cell is a humble thing—a mere speck of protoplasm 
squeezed against the cell-wall, and all the rest merely 
lifeless oil. Adipose tissue was merely a reserve of 
fuel, we thought. But now we learn that, both in 
mammals and fishes, it contains the “ fat-soluble ” 
growth vitamine. When the body draws heavily upon 
its fat in many forms of illness, is it the fat alone that 
is wanted, or the vitamine it contains? And when 
normal tissues undergo fatty degeneration, do those 
diseased tissues contain this precious and vital ferment ? 
We must feed young animals on pédté de foie gras in 
order to answer this question—quite the best use to 
which that preparation could be put. 

Our query as to what the body really requires from 
its fat when, for instance, fighting tuberculosis may 
almost be answered when we remember the remarkable 
value of cod-liver oil in that disease. But when the 
chemists do their best to purify the oil, so as to remove 
its disagreeable flavour, the highly purified product is 
found to be much less useful. And if we go to the 
chemist and ask him to make a preparation of the 
known (and very ordinary) fats of cod-liver oil, and use 
it in tuberculosis instead—an experiment I made for 
myself as a medical student in the nineteenth century 
we find the product destitute of any specific value. 
In a word, it is the vitamine that constitutes the peculiar 
value of (full-flavoured, not too sophisticated) cod- 
liver oil. Must we not conclude that the body becomes 
emaciated in tuberculosis and other infections largely 
because it is drawing on its own vitamines ? 

In short, there must be a vitamine factor in immunity. 
Here is a theme, indeed! We know, experimentally, 
that children and rats short of “ fat soluble A” suffer 
from a characteristic inflammation of the eyes. This 
‘“* Xerophthalmia ” means a diminished local resistance 





* We owe these terms, metabolism, chemical changes within the 
living body, anabolism, changes of an upbuilding, constructive, con- 
servative type, and katabolism, destructive changes, with transforma- 
tion of potential into kinetic energy—to the late Sir Michael Foster. 
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to infection. Supply the missing vitamine and the 
condition disappears. Need we wonder that rickets 
predisposes to tuberculosis ? 

If vitamine-containing fats are so valuable for the 
tuberculous, for the growing child—up to eighteen, 
when at last the teeth are fully formed—and for the 
expectant mother, and if the digestive capacity for 
fats of these classes of persons is limited, as we well 
know it to be, are we not wrong in wasting their fat- 
digesting powers upon any fats which do not contain 
the vitamine—as, for instance, margarine derived 
from such vegetable sources as cotton-seed and cocoanut 
oil, which are vitamine-less? Unlike many of the 
questions of which this article consists, this one surely 
answers itself. 

When the female larve of the bee are fed on a certain 
food they develop into sterile “* workers.’’ When, 
however, they are fed on “ royal jelly,” they develop 
into fertile queens. It has therefore been suggested 
elsewhere (Lancet, January 3rd) that there must be a 
vitamine factor in gametogenesis—that is, the process 
of germ-cell formation. It is also there noted that 
the Polar bears at the Zoo did not breed during the war, 
though always before, and now after it. They were 
very short of fat during the war. Was it really the fat- 
starvation, or was it vitamine-starvation that stopped 
their breeding ? 

The physiologists are learning how close is the asso- 
ciation between the ductless glands and the reproductive 
system. For proper development the proper action 
of these glands is essential. But we need not necessarily 
think of two independent types of ** deficiency disease ” 
—one due to failure of the internal secretions, the other 
to failure of vitamine supply. It is more than probable 
that these two are connected in virtue of the action of 
the vitamines upon the body through their effect upon 
the ductless glands. This view is suggested by Dr. 
Gowland Hopkins, the experimental pioneer, himself. 

The fall of the birth-rate in civilised nations is known 
to be essentially due to the practice of contraception ; 
but there is also no small measure of real sterility, which 
cannot be explained by malformations or mechanical 
accidents. We shall have to ask ourselves very serious 
questions about the diet of adolescence in this connec- 
tion. There are women who seem to correspond to 
the worker-bee. But the difference between the worker 
and the queen bee is solely caused by a difference in 
diet. What may this mean for the human case ? 

Further, to turn to a relatively simple question, what 
may it signify for national practice if such immensely 
popular articles of consumption as white bread, white 
fish, beer and meat extracts are all found to be destitute 
of vitamines; not to mention custard powders, pure 
cornflour and polished rice—whilst tinned meats are 
under grave suspicion ? 

But perhaps I have asked enough questions to prepare 
the reader for the opinion given last week by one of 
the greatest living students of the body, a man whose 
name is known and honoured throughout the whole 
scientific world: ‘‘ This is a very big thing and we are 
only at the beginning of it.” LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE OTTOMAN TURK 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—English people have been taught to regard the Turk as 
a sick, wicked man—dark with crime and stained-with Christian 
blood. They have accepted this from their newspapers as 
children accept placidly things written on a blackboard. The 
war has added a foul uncouthness to this conception. A nation 
at war gives way to the popular frenzy, blackens its enemies for 
the benefit of the multitude, credits them with a sum total of 
vices sufficient to stock seven hells, and applauds the spilling of 
their blood. How is it possible to preserve judgment when it is 





not possible to preserve decency ? Soldiers who faced him in 
the press of death gave the Turk a better name than our folk at 
home gave him. 

From the beginning of the last century a mass of incredibly 
ignorant and prejudiced literature has been produced by Christian 
writers on the subject of the Ottoman. Political impulses led to 
a more impartial examination of the Turk during the first Vic. 
torian decades, but this fortuitous fairness gave way to the old 
view which, in its turn, dissolved in an element of indifference, 
From this indifference opinion has now leapt to a sudden and 
silly anger. The Press—inspired by that ancient father of lies, 
foreign policy—does what may be done to keep alive this anger ; 
and so the tax-payer loses his money, the soldier his honour, and 
the nation its security. This is not an exaggeration, because so 
much more is concerned here than the Turk himself. I have no 
wish to make a suggestion in politics, but I do suggest a fairer 
view of the Turk, in the interests of common-sense and truth, 
Those of us who have lived in the Orient know well that the 
qualities of the Turk are characteristic rather of the Wester 
races than of the Balkan, Levantine or Armenoid breeds. He 
knows this himself, and in non-political social relations has lived 
on terms of friendship and understanding with the West European 
for the last century. In considering his dealings with the 
Balkan races, with the mixed peoples of the Anatolian littoral and 
the districts south of Caucasia, we must lay stress on the existence 
of a mutually intense hatred between himself and these peoples— 
all of whom equal or surpass him in an executive ferocity typical 
of the darkest ages or of the most savage tribes. In those wild 
areas, small, fierce races inter-marry and slay, confuse themselves 
in a welter of stormy feuds, scatter, give battle, reunite. In 
Constantinople men jostle each other in the streets, in the tram- 
cars and ferry-boats, with apparent impassivity ; each knowing 
that the other would spend a delightful half-hour in torturing 
him to death or in forcing him to witness the violation of his wife. 
Religion has not preserved the racial integrity of the Turk. He 
has been brayed in the mortar with the rest, and though not 
mixing easily, has become patched and dappled by contact with 
the infidel. One cannot draw a series of conclusive facts from 
the brawl and bloodshed of the Near East. The Turk is only 
one factor in this confusion of races and purposes, but politically 


he is the most important. 


The Ottoman, in the hour of his decline, has preserved the 
attributes of a proud and dominant people. ‘This is remarkable, 
in view of what has happened since the armistice. The tragedy 
of Smyrna is not known in England. Incidents of the occupation 
(or seizure) of Anatolia are not known in England. These 
matters may not be divulged at the present time, I suppose ; but 
it is worth noting that deliberate humiliation and affront have 
never brought the Turk to the posture of a suppliant or caused 
him to act otherwise than with dignity. In common with 
dominant peoples (especially invaders) he is prepared to behave 
with severity towards those who were once his tributaries or 
subjects. His severity takes revolting forms; but remember 
that his Christian neighbours from the Adriatic to the Caspian 
behave in the same manner. The Armenian question is so 
oddly presented to English readers that I might wish to exhibit 
certain aspects of the case, were it not that such exhibition would 
be too digressive. Fairness compels the admission that the Turk 
does gain fortuitously in moral stature by comparison with his 
neighbours. 

I wish that those few who think amiably of the Turk had not 
got their ideas from Pierre Loti. 1 must say that I regret the 
laehrymose amenities of that writer. He gives you the thoughtful 
ease, the love of soft, bright things, the complex simplicity of the 
Oriental, but not the virility of the type. His Turk has a woolly 
outline. Byron’s experiences in 1810 are those of any Englishman 
(other than a chaplain) who has travelled in Turkey from that 
day to the present time. He found hospitality and friendliness ; 
and though he calls the Greek (his friend) a ** scoundrel,”’ he 
never uses a hard word for his entertainer, the Turk. How the 
Turk, with the shocking example of the Levantine before his 
eyes, has managed to preserve the manners of a gentleman, I do 
not know ; but he has preserved them. His detractors say, “a 
plausible rogue.” This is wrong. He can be a rogue like any 
other gentleman, but not a plausible one. He is supposed to be 
cunning because he has good manners. Whether good manners 
have any value is another thing. The graces of life may be 
superfluous—they are rare enough, God knows. But whatever 
their value they are evidences of an advanced phase of civilization, 
a phase now evidently passed by the Western peoples, but not 
reached by them until some thousands of years after the phase 
of savagery. Perhaps the moral virtue of courtesy is a flimsy 
thing ; it is allied generally to the convenient material virtue of 
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hospitality. Our officers, since the occupation, have travelled 
to strange places in Anatolia. The Turk has not wanted to see 
them, has not desired to placate them, has often hindered them 
officially, but has been always hospitable. If there was a good 
dinner to be had in the village, Effendin has had it ; a dinner not 
offered with an ill-grace, but made jolly by the companionship 
of the host. This traditional hospitality is an instinct of the 
tribe of Ottoman, with whom excessive degrees of cruelty have not 
been incompatible with the pleasant social virtues. Other breeds 
in that troubled hinterland show only the excessive degrees of 
cruelty. Physical bravery is passing out of vogue again. The 
Turk is allowed it. His fighting on Sari Bais was comparable with 
any deeds of arms known to history. 

What is the weakness of the Turk and the cause of his failure ? 
Has the common fate of invaders pursued him, or is there some 
deadly fault in his race ? It is easy to say that the modern Turk 
has failed because Europe has wished him to be a failure ; that 
is partly true, but not the whole truth. Turkey’s main cause of 
failure is due to her religious isolation, and the fine refusal of 
compromise which is typical of Mohammedans. The causes of her 
immediate downfall are (1) the failure of the Young Turk Party 
to secure adequate help and sympathy from the Powers ; (2) the 
exhaustion following a series of fateful wars and intrigues ; and 
(3) an unfortunate military alliance. Delay in coming to terms 
with Turkey has led to vexation and bitterness, not only in the 
jarring Babel of the Middle East, but in vaster, more distant 
fields, and threatens to bring about between Christian and 
Mohammedan a state of enmity without parallel in history with 
regard to its scope and the enormous number of peoples involved. 
When our troops occupied the Dardanelles in November, 1918, 
our officers used to say, “‘ The Turk does not seem to realise that 
we have conquered him: he thinks we have come to a friendly 
agreement.”’ It might be as well if he thought so with reason.— 
Yours, ete., C. KE. V. 


BLOODY REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—As a pretty constant, sometimes sympathetic, and 
always admiring reader of your pages, may I be allowed to express 
a regret that from time to time the artists who are engaged in 
writing THE New STaTesMAN fail to give the finishing touches 
to their weekly pictures of the new heaven and the new earth? 
A notable instance of this defect occurs in the current number. 
One of the great potentates of the new world had occasion on 
January 5th to address his liegemen, and in the course of his 
remarks made (as reported by the Times) an important announce- 
ment of future policy. “I am not,” he said, “ one to preach 
a bloody revolution, but only for one reason—because, unfor- 
tunately, the people of this country are not ripe for taking 
the law into their own hands.” 

Surely, Sir, such an utterance merits your attention quite as 
much as, ten years ago, would have done an admonition on the 
part of the ex-Kaiser to his subjects to make themselves terrible 
as the Huns. You see things so steadily that you deserve, if I 
may venture to be so presumptuous as to say so, to see them 
whole. Will you not round off your pictures for us in future ? 
I do not, of course, suggest that you should comment on their 
features, any more than I should have suggested to a German 
ten years ago to comment in public on the words of * the All- 
Highest.” But just to remind us of what the Secretary of the 
A.S.E. has been saying during the past week is surely no mark 
of disrespect.—Yours, etc., ALGERNON CECIL. 

Lychett Heath, Poole, 

January 11th. 


[We have seen no report of the speech referred to, but if we 
had we certainly should not have thought it worth commenting 
on. If Mr. Cecil likes to take the trouble to search through the 
speeches of minor Labour leaders, we have not the least doubt 
that he will be able to make quite a large collection of remarks 
similar to the one which he quotes. The question is, are such 
remarks to be taken seriously or not? If Mr. Cecil takes them 
seriously (as he is certainly entitled to), he will form an entirely 
false and misleading idea (1) of the English Labour movement, 
(2) of the audiences which accept such remarks without protest, 
and (3) in most cases, even of the state of mind of the speakers 
who utter them. On the other hand, if they are not to be taken 
seriously, why should we comment upon them? In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred such remarks are mere verbal con- 
cessions to a more or less imaginary revolutionary tradition— 
a sort of ““common form” derived from the type of “ revolu- 
tionary Socialism” which was preached by Mr. Hyndman and 
others in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, but which never took any 





root in the English Labour movement. If Mr. Cecil investigates 
the subject he will discover the curious fact that whilst very few 
English Trade Unionists believe in “ bloody revolution,” still 
fewer are ready to give an unqualified repudiation of it on a 
public platform.—Ep. N.S.] 


GOVERNMENT AND CAPACITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—The many comments which have been made on Mr. 
Churchill’s humorous assertions about fitness to rule have 
all missed the most obvious point, viz., that in the past in England 
and elsewhere anyone could rule. This is in the very nature 
of the hereditary principle. Anyone might be born a king 
(or a noble, or the son of a rich man)—madman or sage, profligate 
or saint, though most probably he is an “ ordinary common 
person” (like, say, King Louis XVI. or the late Tsar). 

This reflection, which as far as I know has never been properly 
applied, explains the real nature and origin of hereditary monarchy 
and the hereditary principle generally. Monarchy is mystical 
communism: the king is an “ordinary common person,” 
divinely appointed. This is the atmosphere of all fairy stories 
(those expressions of racial childhood) and the theme of most 
of them ; the subject of the ever popular picture of dignity 
and rank becoming *“* human ”’ ; the ultimate reason why England 
preferred the Merry Monarch to the moral and intellectual 
Parliament. History verifies this. Kingship originated in 
the era of magic, the era, it is instructive to note, when began 
the worship of crudely formed images (images often of the 
meanest of creatures), and the formation of priesthoods. 

The passing of mysticism, brought about by the development 
of intellect, means inevitably the downfall of hereditary privilege. 
People may deplore the existence of intellect, though they might 
just as well deplore life or try to be Peter Pans. Others may 
object, as do some of the Bolshevists, to the attempt to set up 
the rule of intellect at which elective government aims. (In 
Athens offices were filled by lot.) But in any case, intellect 
means the downfall of hereditary rule. It abolishes the mystical 
dignity surrounding hereditary rulers, and subjects their rule 
which, owing to their own mediocrity and the ignorance of 
their subjects, must be unsuccessful——to scrutiny and criticism. 
In every sense of the phrase, government in the past has rested 
on the ignorance of the people. As intellect has slowly advanced 
and the conscience of mankind has deepened, destroying first 
mysticism in religion, and then turning to destroy mysticism in 
politics, the forces of the earlier age have slowly retreated, 
contesting every position, and constantly inventing new weapons 
in imitation of those used against them. Thus it is that in the 
later stages of the battle we hear that only the hereditary govern- 
ing class possess sufficient intellect—the force which is destroying 
them—for the task of ruling ; thus it was that in the nineteenth 
and eighteenth centuries and earlier a variety of qualities were 
attributed to them in the attempt to put their position on a 
basis of logic—blood, breeding, hereditary habit of government, 
rank, etc.—all terms literally meaning nothing. 

Mr. Henderson in his speech at Widnes accurately placed Mr. 
Churchill’s remarks in this category, and with equal accuracy 
suggested that Mr. Churchill himself knew perfectly well that he 
was humbugging his audience. The whole point about a Labour 
Government is this: Labour, standing for the education of the 
people, must for its own sake govern well : it is its own security. 
Its existence will mean the development of a more and more 
intelligent, critical and responsible electorate. 

The best course for those who have something to lose in social 
reconstruction is to expedite the coming of the Labour Party 
into office, before the people become too keenly aware of the 
difference between good and bad government, and before they 
become exasperated at the method used to put them off. They 
may then hope to see a green harvest instead of a red one.—-Yours, 
etc., J. S. DEAN. 


January lith. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL 
UNSETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—The declared policy of the Government has been to 
encourage milk production especially during the winter months, 
and to this end prices were fixed (after full enquiry into cost 


of production), and the following declaration was forthwith 


issued by the Board of Agriculture : 
The Food Controller recognises with grave concern that 
these retail prices show a substantial increase over last winter's 
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prices, but he is satisfied that, in view of the increased cost of 
production, they cannot be fixed at a lower level without 
injustice to the producer and consequently endangering future 
supplies. On the other hand, he is of opinion that producers 
and distributors are not permitted under these scales to obtain 
an unreasonable profit. 

At the moment the production of milk has exceeded the 
demand for fresh milk, and this, I believe,has never happened 
before at this time of the year. It has consequently been sug- 
gested that milk should be decontrolled forthwith, and the 
Food Controller refuse to take English cheese at a remunerative 
figure, doubtless with the idea that prices for milk would fall 
and consumption of fresh milk increase. Should this policy be 
pursued, there is nothing to prevent a fight between the Govern- 
ment and the farmers. As a class, the farmers are slow to move 
in such matters, but it should be clearly understood that they 
are taking up the gauntlet in a firm decision to win fair treatment, 
and at the same time a security of sufficient milk for the com- 
munity next winter. 

In view of the declared policy of the Government and the fore- 
going statement of the Board of Agriculture, I ask you to publish 
this letter, so that the public may understand that should fresh 
milk entirely disappear, such a state of affairs would not have 
been the seeking of the farmers, the Government having been 
warned ahead what would happen.—Yours, etc., 

G. W. BuckLanD. 

[As a prophet Mr. Buckland may be right ;_ but as an apologist 
for the farmers he is certainly not very convincing. The present 
price of milk, since it has produced an unprecedented glut, is 
evidently (to say the least) not too low. If the removal of 
control substantially reduces the supply this price will not fall ; 
if therefore “fresh milk entirely disappears,’ it will not be 
because the price is insufficient, but because farmers are “* pro- 
fiteering ’’ more successfully in other directions. Farmers are 
doubtless as public-spirited as any other class, but in suggesting 
that one of their main objects in opposing decontrol is to secure 
sufficient milk for the community Mr. Buckland surely overstates 
his case.—Epb. N.S.] 


ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—May I put one question to ** British Officer ” in reply to 
his further letter on the above-mentioned subject which, in con- 
sequence of my absence from England, has only just come under 
my notice ? Would he accept Mr. Asquith or Mr. Adamson as 
the exponent of the policy of the British Government ? If not, 
why does he quote Dr. Nordau for the official views of the Zionist 
Organisation ? M.N. Sokolow and Dr. Weizmann are the heads 
of the Zionist Organisation and the only persons authorised to 
announce its policy. Dr. Nordau, although a very distinguished 
Jew and Zionist, and one whose services to the cause of Zionism 
no Jew will ever forget, is not even a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Zionist Organisation.—Yours, etc., 

January 7th. ALBERT M. Hyamson. 





THE CAUSE OF BIGAMY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Miss Taverner is, of course, quite right. ‘* High” 
was meant to be rigid and in any case there is no local justice 
for the poor in divorce. Opponents of divorce should not forget 
that divorces sometimes occur where an innocent party has not 
the money to defend the suit.—Yours, etc., 

The Atheneum, EK. S. P. Haynes. 

January 12th. 


CLARTE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The aims of “ Clarté,” as explained in your issue of the 
10th inst., will undoubtedly awaken much sympathy. Clarté’s 
criticism of the prevailing cult of ‘‘ mystical patriotism ” is par- 
ticularly apropos. Excessive belief in the validity of abstractions 
(particularly if decked out in capital letters) can be seen all 
around, and nowhere more than in official teaching and pro- 
nouncements. The idea that every individual belongs to one 
country, and one country alone, is symptomatic of the wholesale 
attempt that is being made to apply the absolute standards of 
an atomistic philosophy to the various departments of life. The 


truth is, of course, that nationality is not an absolute but a rela- 
tive idea. 


To take an instance : all educated people in Scotland 








are certainly, from one point of view, Scotch, but from another 
also English ; and they are also many things else besides. Official 
“science,” however, does not allow this—or does it only with a 
grudge ; anything of the nature of relativity tends to interfere 
with the smooth working of the machine, and therefore must 
receive no encouragement. 

** Clarté’s ’’ criticism is well founded ; but is there not a fear 
that the substitute which it proposes for this mystical patriotism 
—namely, Internationalism—amay itself prove “ mystical ” too ? 
Surely something more concrete still is needed. As we learn to 
know humanity primarily through the human beings about us, 
so we must gain our acquaintance with the world (in the first 
place at least) by getting to know that bit or sample of it with 
which we are in actual daily contact—that bit in which we live 
and work. And this is precisely what we do not do. To most of 
us our city or district is really unknown ; at most we come in 
contact with some abstracted aspect of its life; we are far too 
concerned with “ national’ or “* imperial *’ problems to find the 
time for making anything like a thorough acquaintance with any 
single bit either of our country or our Empire. 

Let the adherents of “* Clarté*’ consider seriously the claims 
of the growing movement which calls itself ‘** Regionalism,” and 
see if they cannot advantageously add it to their repertoire. As 
Christianity says Humanity is, first of all and fundamentally, 
your neighbour, so Regionalism says, “* The Empire—the world 
—is first of all your neighbourhood.”’—Yours, etce., 

Edinburgh. A. J. Brock. 

January 12th. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF COERCION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srir,—** Let not a Prince,” declared Machiavelli, ‘* complain 
of the faults of a people under his rule, for they are due to his 
own negligence or his own example.” Perhaps, in modern 
conditions, we may substitute “ blunders” for ‘ example.” 
If a Government finds it necessary to shoot, the first question 
we should ask is, Why is the shooting necessary ? Without cause 
men do not collect in mobs and loot. What is the cause of the 
riots ? In particular, why have Indians, admittedly peaceful, 
quietistic, and law-abiding to a fault, resorted to mob violence ? 
The silly talk of Bolshevism, officially repudiated, merely shows 
the credulity of the Anglo-Indian mind. The only thing Bolshe- 
vistic in the Punjab events was the ferocity with which the Govern- 
ment repressed the riots. Their real cause is well known. They 
were due to the Rowlatt Act, coming as it did in the Punjab on a 
population irritated by a series of tyrannical war measures, the 
immediate cause being the arrest under lettres de cachet of Drs. 
Satyapal and Kitchlew, coupled with the forcible exclusion of 
Mr. Gandhi. Even in a most loyal people—and Sir M. O’Dwyer 
vouches for the loyalty of the Punjab in the early years of the 
war—such a series of acts was bound to cause trouble, and the 
trouble came. None but a race of slaves, without courage or 
self-respect, would have meekly submitted. Have we forgotten 
our own history ? Have we always been docile when our liberties 
were gravely threatened ? There are limits beyond which no 
Government can go without risk of outbreaks, and the Simla and 
Punjab Governments easily overpassed those limits. 

Bold and blind men are already busy whitewashing the 
atrocities committed. They allege they were necessary to keep 
the peace and to prevent disorders. The case of Ahmedabuel 
disproves that plea. But has not a Government which can only 
keep the peace by such atrocities abrogated all claim to be 
considered a civilised Government ? Has it not descended to 
the level of Enver Pasha and of Talaat Bey? If we can only 
preserve our rule by such means, the sooner we clear out of India, 
bag and baggage, the better. No purely Indian Government in 
this twentieth century would have provoked riots by a Rowlatt 
Act, nor repressed any riots by such means. Remember the 
India of to-day is a transformed India, as all competent observers 
from Sir James Meston downwards agree. Nationalism, patrio- 
tism and an invincible will for self-government are everywhere 
enthroned. Old-world racial and religious feuds are dying out 
quickly. If the bureaucratic Government of Simla cannot rise 
to the height of this brighter day, it has signed its own death- 
warrant. It must be so placed under popular control as to 
render for ever impossible a repetition of the events in the 
Punjab. These events have, teste Mrs. Besant, for the first time 
produced amongst Indians a real hatred of the British people. 
That should give ground for thought. I will finish this letter 
as I began, with a quotation from Machiavelli: “ Better far 
than any number of fortresses is not to be hated by your 
people.’”’—Yours, etc., BERNARD HOUGHTON. 
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HOTTENTOT OR BUSHMAN ? 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 10th, the reviewer of the late 
Dr. McCall Theal’s Ethnography and Condition of South Africa 
before A.D. 1505 refers to an illustration in this edition of Dr. 
McCall Theal’s book as being the portrait of a Hottentot woman, 
yet identical with a similar illustration in Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
Outline of History, which is entitled “* A Bushwoman from near 
the Lower Orange River.” As I gave this illustration to Mr. 
Wells together with its title, and as Mr. Wells has passed on the 
“ aspersion ” for me to answer, I should like to make the following 
explanation. 

The original negative of this photograph is now in the pos- 
session of the Royal Geographical Society. It was taken as far 
back as 1873 (I think) by the late Dr. W. Coates Palgrave, who 
was sent as Commissioner to report on South-West Africa in the 
early ’seventies. The woman whom it illustrates was the wife 
of a well-known Hottentot chief, north of the Orange River, but 
she was of Bushman race—a pure-blooded Bushwoman, in fact. 
She belonged to a very interesting type of particularly progna- 
thous Bushman race. I possess photographs of male Bushmen 
taken in the same district, who exhibit even more flattened noses 
and projecting muzzles. The fact that this woman was the wife 
or concubine of a Hottentot does not make her of Hottentot 
race ; but being recorded as occupying this position socially, she 
may have been classed as a “ Hottentot” by those who edited 
for publication the second edition of Dr. McCall Theal’s work.— 

Yours, etc., H. M. Jounston. 


Miscellany 


AN INTERNATIONALIST 
PAMPHLET 


HE Jews have always enjoyed, and may have deserved, 

a reputation for intolerant exclusiveness. They have 

never been popular as a nation, and already among 
the ancients had won credit for a malignant and criminal 
misanthropy. And the contempt felt for them by the 
internationally-minded Roman of the Imperial period is 
easy to understand. 

It is to its eternal honour, however, that this nation 
seems never to have lacked a certain proportion ef idealists 
whom contemporary passions and prejudices were powerless 
to pervert. The unknown author of certain passages in 
the later chapters of Isaiah pictured his nation as perform- 
ing, or being destined to perform, the role of a “ suffering 
servant ” to the rest of humanity, and as “ a light to lighten 
the nations.”” This generous ideal (as ideals do) suffered 
some degree of eclipse until it was recalled to the nation’s 
memory by a pamphlet of subtle power, now embraced 
in the Canon under the title of the Book of Jonah. 

This satiric story has suffered much from the obtuse 
levity of those who criticise popular religious notions without 
taking much trouble to understand religion. Jonah, like 
Job, may have been, and probably was, an historical person- 
age; but the adventures of both are mythical. The book 
of Jonah was written as an allegory. The prophet, in fact, 
represents the nation. 

The Bible is now less read (though it is better understood ) 
than formerly, and the story has perhaps ceased to be 
familiar. Jonah is ordered by Yahweh to go to Nineveh 
and pronounce its doom: “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” The prophet is recalcitrant, not 
out of any sympathy for the devoted city (he is not likely 
to be guilty of compassion for what stood as the symbol 
of ruthless barbarity), but for reasons which subsequently 
transpire. To make obedience impracticable he takes 
ship for Tartessus. 

This is the first symptom of our author's satire. The 
pious but exclusive Israelite, for all his piety, worships 
a deity who is a tribal god, and whose writ does not run 
in Spain. But, in the narrative of the ensuing storm, 





the satiric note continues. The mariners are of foreign 
nationality and manners. Yet, when the tempest threatens 
them, they are not satisfied with pitching out the cargo, 
but utter prayers “ every man to his god.” As a contrast 
to their religious zeal, the orthodox prophet is pictured as 
slumbering, with impious equanimity, in the hold. The 
shipmaster’s sense of religious fitness is scandalised. 
“What meanest thou, O sleeper; arise, call upon thy god,” 
is his rebuke. 

To the unsophisticated minds of the ancients misfortune 
is the child of guilt ; lots are cast to decide upon whom it 
rests, and the sailors were perhaps not surprised to learn 
that their profane passenger is the cause of their distress. 
Nevertheless, he does not, as he deserves, go incontinently 
overboard ; he must first narrate the story of his guilt. 
His infidel audience are horrified at the presumptuous 
impiety which this story reveals to them; he is asked 
(in his character of prophet) what must be done; and 
Jonah, with a magnanimity born of despair, bids them 
throw him to the waves—an order which the kindly 
strangers cannot bring themselves to obey. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
the men rowed hard to get them back to land; but they 
could not; for the sea grew more and more tempestuous 
against them.” 

So, when escape seems hopeless, the prophet is sacrificed ; 
but not without many searchings of heart and pious prayers 
for pardon : 

“Lay not upon us innocent blood, for thou, O Yahweh, 
hast done as it pleased thee.” 

And when the storm abates the dutiful strangers offer 
sacrifices and vows to the god of Jonah. 

The sojourn of the prophet in the fish’s belly has given 
scope for some levity, and for many pious qualms. But 
both alike are irrelevant here, for it typifies (as one may see 
from Jeremiah li. 34) the Exile. And the adventure is 
introduced to show that neither prophet nor nation were 
much the better for their experience; the perversity of 
both alike was proof even against misfortune. 

The prophet, it is true, sets out for Nineveh; but in a 
frame of mind as bitter as before. The message he must 
carry was a congenial one; but, alas, the threatened live 
long, and it was only too true that Yahweh was : 

“A gracious god, and full of compassion ; slow to anger, 
and repenting him of the evil.” 

One could never be sure that an unseasonable reprieve 
might not, at the last moment, dash from one’s lips the 
cup of vengeance. 

The worst anticipations of Jonah were justified. The 
impious city repents. From the King on his throne to 
the cattle in the stall, all are clothed in sackcloth, and the 
ban is removed. 

‘ But it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was angry.”’ 
In a prayer of impudent rebuke he declares (was he not a 
prophet ?) that he had known from the first What would 
happen, and this was why he had run away to sea. His 
disgust had the depth of despair : 

“Take away my life; it is better for me to die than to 
live.” Yahweh is a god of few words: 


“ Doest thou well to be angry?” 


is his sole rebuke to this petulant outburst. 

Second thoughts are best. The prophet is an optimist : 
perhaps his faith is being “ tried’’: he builds a shelter 
outside the city, and waits to see what will become of it. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—the fire will descend upon it after 
all, as it descended upon Sodom and Gomorrah. 

During the night a plant with wide-spreading leaves 
springs up to shelter him, and “Jonah was exceeding 
glad of the gourd.” But next day, ‘‘ God prepared a worm 
....and it smote the gourd that it withered.”” The prophet, 
parched by wind and sun, “ requested for himself that he 
might die, and said: “ It is better for me to die than to 
live.” 

The rest of the story must be given in the inimitable 
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words of the author; no paraphrase could do justice to 
their subtle skill. 

‘““And God said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry 
for the gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry even 
unto death. And Yahweh said, Thou hast had pity on 
the gourd, for the which thou hast not laboured, neither 
madest it grow; which came up in a night, and perished 
in a night: and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; and also much cattle ?” 

Such is the dramatic and exquisite close of this remarkable 
pamphlet. And the reader will not fail to observe that 
the result of this argument upon Jonah is not recorded. 
We do not learn whether this savage fanatic, in whom 
religion had destroyed humanity, was concerned for the 
120,000 children, or for the cattle. Perhaps the exquisite 
rancour of racial and theological hatred was inaccessible 
to this appeal. 

Perhaps the author of the book of Jonah preferred to 
leave the matter in doubt, because he himself had not 
made up his mind. He did not know whether Yahweh 
convinced Jonah, because he did not yet know whether 
his own pamphlet would convince his own contemporaries. 
And, apparently, it failed to do so ; it fell on ears that were 
deaf. The Jews preferred to hear of the sanguinary jehad 
recorded in the book of Esther. The role of the “ suffering 
servant” did not appeal to them. Rather than be a 
“light to lighten the gentiles,”’ they would have preferred 
to be a sword to exterminate them. 

Without searching very far, it might be possible to dis- 
cover some modern applications for the book of Jonah. 
But readers will have sufficient perspicuity to draw the 
moral for themselves. ae 


THE TREASURE BOX 


NN in chill moonlight unlocks 
A Her polished, brass-bound treasure-box, 
Draws a soft breath, prepares to spread 
The toys around her on the bed. 
She dips for luck, by luck pulls out 
A silver pig with ring in snout, 
The kind that Christmas puddings yield ; 
Next comes a painted nursery shield 
Boy-carved ; and then two yellow gloves, 
A Limerick wonder that Ann loves, 
Leather so thin and sewn so well 
The pair fold ‘in one walnut-shell. 
Here’s patchwork that her sister made 
With antique silk and flower brocade, 
Small faded scraps in memory rich, 
Joined each to each with feather-stitch ; 
Here’s cherry and forget-me-not 
Ribbon bunched in a great knot ; 
A satin purse with pansies on it, 
A Tudor prince’s christening bonnet ; 
Old Mechlin lace minutely knit, 
Some woman’s eyes went blind by it ; 
And Spanish broideries that pinch 
Three blossomed rose-trees to the inch ; 
Here are Ann’s brooches, simple pins, 
A Comet brooch, two Harlequins, 
A Posy; here’s a great resplendent 
Dove-in-bush Italian pendant ; 
A Chelsea gift-bird ; a toy whistle ; 
A halfpenny stamped with the Scots thistle ; 
A Breguet watch ; a coral string ; 
Her mother’s thin-worn wedding ring ; 





A straw box filled with hard smooth sweets ; 

A book, The Poems of John Keats ; 

A chessman ; a pink paper rose ; 

A diary dwindling to its close 

Nine months ago; a worsted ball ; 

A patch-box ; a stray match—that’s all... 

All? no! for slowly Ann unties 

The packet where her heartache lies. 

Watch her lids move, she slants a letter 

Up towards the moon to read it better 

(The moon may master what she can). 

R stands for Richard, A for Ann, 

And L for... what? But the moon blinks 

And softly from the window shrinks. 
Ropert GRAvVEs. 


Drama 
MR. PIM PASSES BY 


R. A. A. MILNE is going to be a popular play- 
M wright. I have seen Mr. Pim Passes By at the 
New Theatre, and I am sure of jit. He has a 
kindly sense of fun, a modicum of originality, he will never 
be tempted to go into his subject and he is modest. 
Perhaps I should have put that last item in the list of 
his qualifications for success first. Few people grasp the 
importance of modesty. Of course, they know its social 
value, so well indeed is it known that half the world culti- 
vates shyness as a substitute; those also who have tried 
with any assiduity to write soon discover that one of the 
commonest causes of writing badly is to try to write too well; 
but the importance of modesty in keeping people within 
their scope is frequently overlooked. It is a great asset 
in an author. Mr. Milne has written a play many people 
will like. It is easy, his own and entirely unambitious. He 
has not even set out to be witty. He has aimed at amusing 
us in a way that is natural to him and, fortunately for him, 
it is a way which could not flick the sensibilities of an audi- 
ence of nervous-breakdown patients. The man who could 
write Mr. Pim Passes By should be able to turn out rapidly a 
number of plays of the same calibre; I shall not be sur- 
prised if next year Mr. Milne has three plays running in 
London and others revolving in the provinces. Nor is there 
much danger of the public soon tiring of him; his work 
has no pungent flavour ; if it is easy to enjoy, it is also easy 
to forget. Mr. Pim Passes By is light—slight—flimsy : you 
may take your choice of those adjectives, and according 
to the standard you apply to the drama each will be just. 
There is one factor, however, which may hinder Mr. 
Milne from ‘ sweeping all before him.” I divine in him a 
sense of measure. This may prevent him really wanting 
to succeed on that scale or it may keep him polishing and 
tidying his little plays so long (success of this kind is a 
race) that meantime several other Mr. Milnes will have 
appeared to share his popularity. I mentioned just now 
his originality. His children’s entertainment produced last 
Christmas by Mr. Nigel Playfair at Hammersmith was not 
original ; it was imitative. Sir James Barrie sowed the seed 
of those flowers; they may have been freaked a little 
differently, but they came from Peter Pan’s nursery garden. 
On the other hand, in A. A. M.’s contributions to Punch and 
in Mr. Pim Passes By there is something original. It should 
be encouraging, but it is also humiliating, to observe what 
a slight variation in unimportant directions may entitle 
anyone to be considered original. If our minds instead of 
our bodies were visible, would most of us know each other 
by sight? In time, perhaps. Now, nothing could be more 
usual than the dialogue of this play or the characters in it ; 
the characters and the dialogue are conventional both when 
they are real and when they are unreal. Where then does 
the originality of the play lie? In this, that the root of 
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the whole situation, the incident from which the comedy, 
the confusion, starts, which in the end determines the 
marriage of two young people and reverses the relations of 
a long married couple, is merely one of those lapses of memory 
to which old people are liable, or rather one of those little 
tricks which the associative faculty often plays on vague 
people; I mean, the kind of person who, when a host, might 
easily inform a Mr. Broadwood that his piano was at the 
door, or when calling on his friend Bryant ask sympatheti- 
cally after Mrs. May. Such a person is Mr. Pim who, like 
Pippa, “ passes’ and leaves the lives of others changed. 
An appreciation of the way tumultuous effects follow from 
small causes is part of the comic perception of life; such 
little things, such great results, such huge emotions or events, 
such minute consequences—the writer who sees humanity, 
and truthfully, under either of those aspects is “a child of 
the Comic Spirit.” Mr. Milne’s originality lies in his having 
chosen an unusual and yet plausible instance of tiny causes 
producing great results. In the idea of a hesitating, con- 
siderate old gentleman, who would shrink in terror from the 
notion of upsetting anyone, incidentally changing the lives 
of several people by a few minutes’ polite talk, changing 
them as effectively as any prophet of The Fourth Floor 
Back, is a genuine comic inspiration. But (here come the 
knock of regret !), alas, the lives he alters are not interesting. 
Mr. Milne’s young lovers are the inevitable pert, engaging 
pair; the inevitable young artist not yet famous, objected 
to by commonplace guardians, sympathetic to their cleverer 
wives, the inevitable fresh impulsive girl who perches on 
furniture, dashes off a few bars at the piano and cheeks 
her elders. His pompous squire will not do at all. Mr. 
Ben Webster struggled manfully with the part, helped by 
that grave, didactic voice of his and prudently retiring up 
stage and turning his back when it was necessary to conceal 
emotion in which no one could believe. Mr. Milne has 
made his squire an Ibsen husband, but at the same time 
he has insisted that he shall be thoroughly sympathetic. 
The best way of explaining how he got himself into a situa- 
tion where the creation of this anomalous and unactable 
character seemed the only way out is to tell the story of 
the play. Please remember that Mr. Milne is determined 
to keep resoiutely on the surface of his subject, and you 
will see that, in that case. he could not have written the part 
otherwise. 

A silky, vague, but extremely punctilious old gentleman 
(Mr. Dion Boucicault), who has forgotten to post his intro- 
ductory letter, calls unexpectedly one morning at a country 
house on his way to lunch at another. Before he sees his 
host he has some conversation with the niece, who with 
impulsive frankness tells him how happy she is, having 
accepted a young man staying in the house the night before. 
It is unfortunate that her uncle and guardian is sure to 
oppose the match: “ Brian” has no money—his pictures 
irritate her uncle by their cubist tendencies. Still, he must 
lump it, and any rate Aunt Olivia (Miss Irene Vanbrugh), 
who is a perfect dear, is on their side. With the frank 
communicativeness of the modern girl she pours out to 
the charmed, embarrassed old gentleman about her love 
affair, the characters of her uncle and aunt and their married 
life. ‘They were married five years ago; Aunt Olivia had 
been first unhappily married to a man, a thoroughly bad 
lot, with an unusual name, Tellworthy, ‘‘ Tellworthy, have 
you got that.” (The old gentleman repeats the name with 
meditative deliberation to satisfy both himself and her that he 
is following.) So Aunt Olivia is a widow—at least there is 
an amusing shadow of a doubt about it. What fun if in 
this conventional house, she continues, where nothing ever 
happens, the late unlamented should by chance turn up! 
(“ My dear, my dear young lady”. . . . the old gentleman 
is delightedly shocked by the youthful irresponsibility of 
the suggestion.) Their talk is now interrupted by Brian, and 
presently the young people leave and the squire and his 
wife come in. In the course of telling them about his recent 
voyage from Australia (the topic of Australia having 





cropped up), Mr. Pim begins a rambling anecdote about a 
bad character who had happened to be on the steamer with 
him. Mrs. Marden, to whom the combination of ideas, 
Australia (where she last saw her rascally husband) and 
swindling is sinister, at once pricks up her ears. What was 
his name? For a moment the mist descends upon the old 
gentleman’s memory—he is at a loss, it was an unusual name. 
Suddenly the mist begins to lift: “‘ Ah, yes, most unusual, 
Tellworthy. That was it, Tellworthy ...Tellworthy.” At 
each repetition his certainty grows brighter; and indeed 
his painstaking honesty is so transparent that he at once 
carries conviction, and Mr. and Mrs. Marden, after seeing 
him off, go into lunch to entertain a formidable aunt, 
convinced that they have committed bigamy and are in 
danger of being exposed. Mr. Pim has passed by. 

Now the interest shifts to the relation between husband 
and wife; and this is the weak, unimaginative part of the 
play. Three courses were open to the author. (1) He 
could make George Marden determine to fight for his wife's 
happiness and his own. (2) He could make him a man of 
strict religious principles who feels that unwittingly they 
have lived in sin and that the law of God now forces them 
to part. (3) He could make him an Ibsen husband, who 
while persuading himself that he was following his con- 
science was really anxious to do the proper thing in the 
eyes of the world. Now both the first and the second 
courses would have drawn Mr. Milne out of the region of 
airy irresponsible comedy and perilously nearly into the 
region where ideas, problems and emotions lie. He there- 
fore inclined towards the last. George Marden confused 
the judgment of Heaven and the judgment of the county 
upon his predicament ; at least the both courts neighboured 
each other so closely in his own mind that he appealed to 
them sometimes simultaneously and sometimes alterna- 
tively. Yet the showing up of a kind conventional husband 
is not to Mr. Milne’s mind either. He therefore deliberately 
confuses us on the point. George must be “ somehow 
good,”’ when he insists to his wife that she belongs to another 
man and that their own marriage must be annulled, and 
yet he must not be religious, for that would raise seriously 
the question of bigamy, conscience, and what not. 

Mr. Pim is, of course, sent for again, when he finishes his 
story about his fellow-passenger. He is astonished to hear 
that he never mentioned that the man died on the voyage. 
He looks in later on to correct the name; it was not Tell- 
worthy . . . he is quite certain of that now; indeed, 
he cannot think how the name Tellworthy came into his 
head at all. However, just before the fall of the curtain 
he returns yet again, and with that scrupulous, scholarly 
love of accuracy which is the very soul of the dear old boy, 
he beckons Mrs. Marden aside and whispers a correction 
of the fellow’s Christian name; he had got that wrong the 
last time. Mr. Pim has now told his story with perfect 
accuracy, but in the telling of it he has incidentally changed 
the relations of husband and wife, and by undermining the 
squire’s confidence in his own point of view he has brought 
about the marriage of the two young people. All through the 
play the struggle of the wife for a little more enterprise 
and freedom in their mental life together has been sym- 
bolised by a dispute over some curtains which are supposed 
to be (the one error in an excellent production) of a daring 
Post-Impressionist character. It ends with husband and 
wife hanging up those abhorrent curtains together. Mr. 
Boucicault’s “‘ Mr. Pim” is a delicious and perfectly com- 
plete little study. Observation of mental and physical 

characteristics is the basis of the actor's art, and Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s performance is an example of it. Mrs. Marden is 
not an interesting character, but at any rate it gives us the 
pleasure of watching Miss Irene Vanbrugh brush quickly 
away a few unobtrusive tears and of hearing her laugh sud- 
denly like a girl in the middle of her tribulations as a woman. 
Without making any serious demand on her talents, the 
part shows her off very prettily. 


DesMOND MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


A MAN said to me the other day—to do him justice 
he said it in a tone of regret—that nobody now 
reads Tennyson. I felt myself go very red in 

the face; my hands clenched so hard that the knuckles 
went white and the finger-nails, had they been of a suffi- 
ciently deplorable length would have drawn blood from the 
palms; the veins on my temples stood out like knotted 
cords ; my heart pounded like a steam-hammer ; my jaws 
snapped like a vice and the lines around my mouth grew 
harder ; the blood sang in my ears; I experienced a strong 
feeling of physical nausea ; I longed to scream, also to feel 
my hands tightening around his throat; and a dangerous 
light came into my eyes. Externally and internally, in fact, 
I developed enough symptoms to furnish strength to several 
chapters of narrative fiction. They conveyed, I hope, a 
certain irritation with what seemed to me a grotesque 
statement. It is undoubtedly true that there has been 
(but it is not a new thing) a revulsion against the Tenny- 
sonian outlook ; after all, many of Tennyson’s contemporaries 
grumbled about that. It is also true that many young men 
and women can be found whose lips curl when Tennyson 
is mentioned, because they have a notion that a curling lip 
is the right response to his name. But even when he was 
most out of mode and his name was seldom mentioned, except 
deprecatingly, in literary organs, the great majority of 
intelligent readers still realised that he was a great artist 
and wrote many very beautiful poems. It would be very 
difficult to find a young writer of any merit who should 
profess never to have read Tennyson, whatever qualifi- 
cations he might like to introduce as to Tennyson’s stature. 
And beyond the small intellectual world there is the larger 
reading world, where hundreds of thousands per annum, I 
don’t mind betting, still read In Memoriam and even The 
Idylls of the King. Are not those volumes in limp morocco, 
with a gold autograph on the cover, still obtainable at every 
stationer’s shop? Tennyson has never really ceased to be 
read by any class; at most we can say that some kinds of 
people read him when they are at school and, for the time 
being, refuse to read him afterwards. 


There are Victorians who are, I think, much less read 
than he. But we must always be very careful in assuming 
that an author has ceased to be read merely because we or our 
own circle have ceased to read him. There are some of whom 
we may be certain that they are dead, at any rate tempo- 
rarily. Herbert Spencer is an example. He was a philo- 
sopher. He was read (at least by persons of normal con- 
stitution) not for pleasure but purely for instruction, and 
his doctrines are out of fashion in all those classes where 
they bother about doctrines. His books were expensive 
and they were fuller of polysyllabic words than any other 
books in the language, with the possible exception of the 
Chemical Dictionary, if such a work exists. We can there- 
fore be pretty certain that he is not, whilst out of sight in 
the intellectual world, being greedily devoured by cooks, 
milliners or dock labourers. The evidence of our senses 
and our reason is reinforced by evidence still more cogent : 
there was a few years ago a case of some sort in the Law 
Courts, in which the sales of Spencer’s books since his death 
were quoted, and it was made quite clear that they had 
fallen from a very high figure to next to nothing. I’ve 


forgotten the exact figures: I think the executors confessed 
to an annual revenue of well under a hundred pounds a 
year, and it may have been much less. 


co ca ca 


That is what it means to be completely neglected. This 
doesn’t mean that literally nobody reads Spencer. It is 
not safe to say of any book that nobody at all is reading it. 
No book of which a copy remains extant can be called 
finally dead. At this moment, if I turned my head, I 
should see a tall folio of the medieval encyclopedia of 
Vincent of Beauvais. It has not been read by me or, 
unless my brain takes a further turn for the worse, will 
it be. Yet I cannot be sure that, even as I write these 
words, there is not somewhere, in a Scotch library or a 
London attic or a cell of some abbey at Bamberg or Sara- 
gossa, a student who is sucking marrow out of what seem 
to me the very dry bones of that learned man. The most 
definitely superseded of Victorian schoolbooks, the most 
faded of Georgian novelists, which survives in a few ragged 
copies, is somewhere and at some time opened and perused 
by a reader whose hand has wandered over the shelves 
in a great-aunt’s house or has picked up a chance assortment 
of things from a twopenny box. So at this time are persons 
reading Spencer; we may even go farther and say that 
since he was an important figure in the history of specu- 
lation there must be now, and must be for a long time hence, 
a few persons annually who make it their business to fami- 
liarise themselves with his thought, or at least with his 
terminology. But that is not life as he once knew it, and 
we may say he is dead. 


* * 3K 


We may say as much for certain popular minor figures of 
Victoria’s reign: Martin Tupper, and Bailey, who wrote 
that Festus which grew like a tree and has decayed like 
the same. I venture, diffidently, to suppose that death has 
overtaken the works of Sir Lewis Morris, that the Epic of 
Hades is no longer read; I will predict that the fate of 
Drelincourt on Death and Hervey’s Meditations Among the 
Tombs and Bloomfield’s The Farmer's Boy will before long 
be met by the poems of Sir Edwin Arnold, but I should not 
like to say that at present The Light of Asia is not still sold 
in considerable quantities. But I don’t think that there is 
any one literary light whose stature was supposed anything 
near that of the philosopher Spencer who has fallen into a 
complete neglect, and perhaps there could not be. 


* * * 


But who are those great Victorians who are really not, at 
the moment, widely read? It was generally stated at the 
time of George Eliot’s centenary that few people now read 
her. I rather thought so myself; though I did not doubt 
her reputation would to some extent revive, I knew that 
most of the people under thirty with whom I was acquainted 
had never read even one of her books. Desiring to read 
(of some, I hasten to add, re-read) various of her books 
myself, I went to a secondhand bookshop to buy some. 
“T’ve very few,” said the man, “I had a lot last week, but 
they always go off my hands very quickly.” “I thought,” 
said I, mechanically, “ nobody read her now.” He was 
astonished ; he looked as though I had said nobody read 
Ethel M. Dell. Even George Eliot retains a large public 
somewhere. But she is undoubtedly not read in the 
narrower world, where she awaits re-estimation; and I 
incline to think that Carlyle and Ruskin are, of all the great 
Victorians, nearest to sharing the boat with George Eliot. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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SOLDIERS’ LETTERS 
The Letters of Donald Hankey. Edited by Epwarp 
Miter. Melrose. 9s. net. 
The Letters of Charles Sorley. With a chapter of biography. 


Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The writings of those who have sacrificed their lives 
at the Front might seem beyond criticism. It is an ungracious 
task to estimate their promise or indicate their limitations. 
Still, a critical appraisal is really a truer tribute than vague 
words of sorrow, regret and praise. 

We notice together the letters of two soldiers of a different 
type, though both have superficial similarities. Donald 
Hankey made a name by his prose, Charles Sorley by his 
verse. Both were public school men, both were keen 
opponents of convention and eager to serve the working 
man. The author of A Student in Arms, however, was older 
than Charles Sorley, and, though he had made some 
impression at the Oxford Bermondsey Settlement, he 
was throughout his thirty odd years somewhat “ infirm 
of purpose.” In his varied experience of life, which ranged 
from soldiering in Mauritius to Oxford, and Bermondsey 
to Australia, where he wielded an axe on clearings, he never 
seems to have found himself. He was not hampered for 
money, but he did not know what part in life suited him 
best. He wavered over becoming a clergyman, and at last 
in the Army, following a plain duty which there was no 
gainsaying, he reached clear expression of himself. Mr. Miller, 
who introduces his letters, has overdone his praise of them, 
They are bright and pleasant and show some descriptive 
power, but we do not regard them as equal to Dickens, 
“not far short of perfection,” and “ so full of charm that 
even unsigned and unacknowledged they would meet with 
instant and delighted appreciation.” 

Donald Hankey had a gift for analysis and a religious 
self-consciousness which is unusual among Englishmen ; 
he had thought on points of belief and the Christian life so 
long that he could put them well for simple people. But 
earnestness is seldom combined with humour, and we feel 
throughout something of the lay preacher weighing on us, 
and one who, to quote A Student in Arms, can talk of the 
“turgid inconclusiveness of most modern theology.” We 
have heard gifted amateurs preaching, and we are not sure 
that they are an improvement on the professionals. 

On that point, however, many may differ. What is clear 
is Hankey’s sense of diffidence, which does not belong to 
all preachers. “It is very difficult,” he writes, ‘for an 
Englishman bred in England not to be self-conscious.” 
He felt, we think, more than the average Englishman, 
“ the things which divide man from man, and prevent mutual 
respect and confidence.” He did not possess that versatility 
which was the ideal of ancient Athens. Admirably broad 
in some ways, he was narrow in others. He could write 
of Edward FitzGerald, ‘‘What a deplorable fellow!” 
We are sure that he was charming to those who knew him, 
but the charm does not get to us, as it might in these 
letters. He lacked the gift of epigram, that vivid presentation 
of ideas which, right or wrong, wins the impatient modern 
reader. Here, we think, is the record of a fine but troubled 
soul who fought his doubts and helped others to fight them. 
But the record is seldom quotable. 

With Charles Sorley we feel at once that we are in the 
hands of a born letter-writer, a rebel against the general 
order of things like Hankey, but one gifted with a singular 
power of making himself felt, and getting his own way 
in a public school, where, more than elsewhere, a fixed 
type is produced and standard virtues are practised to the 
detriment of others which are bad form. 

At Marlborough young Sorley loved the Downs passionately, 
wrote remarkable papers for a literary society, found great 
comfort in a master who had not had a public school educa - 
tion, and viewed his time as a leading boy with 
amazing detachment. Gaining a scholarship at Oxford, 
he did not love the classics particularly, and instead of 





staying at school, spent the period just before the War 
studying in Germany. Some of his most amusing letters 
are written from that country, and, though they give a 
picture of genial homeliness difficult to reconcile with the 
Germany of the War, we know from personal experience 
that they are a true record as well as a vivid one. One can 
see in these letters crudities and sudden enthusiasms which 
would have been modified in later life, but the whole 
impression is one of rapidly maturing talent and insight. 
If Donald Hankey suffered from diffidence, Charles Sorley 
certainly did not; but his premature confidence has an 
uncanny way of justifying itself. We have read a great 
many letters by soldiers—-from Balliol scholars to Canadian 
slingers of slang—and we have seen none more delightful 
than these. The audacious young man is full of fun and 
initiative, quite ready to tackle anybody from an English 
headmaster to a German official. He is a severer critic 
of the public school life he has just left than many an old 
boy twice his age, and there is much to be said for his point 
of view. He understood the bourgeois, unaffected hedonism 
of Germany perfectly. He is really original, if irreverent. 
He writes to a friend in April, 1914: 

Nothing riles me more than the ceaseless flirtation between the 
Church and the Army. But, after all, why shouldn’t they ?. They 
are so very similar. They are both out of date institutions, financed 
by the State, and have outgrown their use. They are both run on 
the fallacy that it is enough to tell a reasonable being to do this 
or that without explaining why. The officials of both wear ridiculous, 
clothes to mark them out as State pensioners. They are both supposed 
to fight, but have no one to fight with, other nations having become 
too civilised to try the strength of the one, and the very existence 
of the Arch Enemy of the other having fallen into discredit. 


In the Army, he writes of the Christmas of 1914 as 

one that makes one realise (in common with other incidents of the 

war) how near savages we are and how much the stomach (which 

Nietzsche calls the Father of Melancholy) is also the best procurer 

ofenjoyment. We gave the men a good church (plenty of loud hymns) 

a good dinner (plenty of beer), and the rest of the day was spent 

in sleep. I saw then very clearly that, whereas for the upper classes 

Christmas is a spiritual debauch in which one remembers, for a 

day, to be generous and cheerful and open-handed, it is only a more 

or less physical debauch for the poorer classes, who need no reminder, 
since they are generous and cheerful and open-handed all the 
year round. 

Here already is the thinker, driving past the paradoxes 
of the clever boy into human nature. These letters show that 
the mind which made into poetry the mystery of the 
Downs was no shy, elusive thing apart, but could meet and 
greet the heart of the barrack-room. 


THE POLITICS OF LORD ROBERT 


CECIL 
The New Outlook. By Lorp Roperr CeciL, M.P. Allen 
and Unwin. Is. net. 


Lord Robert Cecil is one of the few politicians who have 
come out of the Peace with enhanced reputations. He 
has revealed, both in Paris and at home, a steadfastness of 
purpose, a breadth of outlook, and a devotion to generous 
ideals which have raised large hopes in the minds of many 
of his countrymen—and those not all of his own party. 
Some have even asked seriously whether he might not 
presently be found in alliance with the Labour Party. 
To them, possibly, this brochure will be a trifle disappointing. 
It is a series of short essays on five different subjects— 
the League of Nations, the industrial problem, finance, 
Parliamentary reform and Ireland. In all of them there 
is the same sincerity and disinterestedness and public 
spirit. In one of them—that on the League of Nations— 
there is nothing with which anyone but a fool or a knave 
would disagree. But the others will not win the same measure 
of assent. Lord Robert’s general ideas are, in the main, 
sound enough. He believes that the demand of the workman 
for the “status of a partner” in industry is essentially 
reasonable. He believes that Parliament is in urgent need 
of rehabilitation. He believes that ,drastic reforms are 
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It is when he offers his 
own solutions, which he does with candour and courage, 
though necessarily, of course, in only the barest outline, 
and when he comes down to detail here and there, that 


necessary in the public finances. 


he dissatisfies us. It is very well to argue against 
nationalisation and bureaucracy—to say that a partner- 
ship between the State and the wage-earners would not give 
us what we want. Very probably it would not, but still 
less would Lord Robert’s own solution. Profit-sharing 
and co-partnership between the wage-earner and the 
private employer will emphatically not be a permanent 
remedy for industrial unrest. It will not produce that 
fusion of classes which he wants—aunless, indeed, the 
terms “private employer” and “ wage-earner” are to 
mean something totally different from what they mean now. 

Again, public economy, reasonably understood and prac- 
tised, is a desirable thing. But we demur to the proposal 
that the Treasury should fix the maximum expenditure of 
each of the administrative Departments. The dead hand 
of the Treasury has lain far too heavy on the public services 
in the past. God forbid that we should aim at increasing 
its power! Lord Robert’s views on this subject savour 
too much of the Victorian era, as witness, for example, 
some of his remarks on the waste of public money on 
“eleemosynary houses.” Nor do we think, as he does, 
that Proportional Representation will help to rehabilitate 
the House of Commons, or that the House of Lords ought to 
he reformed by having its members chosen “ by some form 
of secondary election, preferably by Local Government 
bodies.” 

But if Labour does not see eye to eye with him at home, 
it may trust him abroad. ‘ Our whole foreign policy,” 
he says, ‘‘ must be based on the League of Nations. We 
must regard the misfortunes of other nations as a matter 
of national concern to ourselves. If foreign babies are starving 
for want of milk, we must go to their assistance diplomatically 
as well as pecuniarily. If we make an agreement with a 
semi-civilised country to help it in putting its affairs in order, 
we must be ready to submit the convention to the approval 
of our fellow-nations. Until a general arrangement for the 
limitation of armaments has been arrived at, we should seek 
to regulate our naval and military policy in consultation 
with other Governments.” A man who can write—and 
mean—a passage like that is of real importance to the 
country and to the world. 


‘COUTTS THE BANKER 


The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker. By E. H. Co_eripce. 
Two vols. 42s. The Bodley Head. 

In 1907 two or three large boxes of MSS. were discovered 
in the deposit vaults of Messrs. Coutts’s in the Strand, 
and were found to contain a miscellaneous assortment of 
letters, bills, and documents relating to the life and private 
affairs of Thomas Coutts. At the request of Lord Latymer, 
great-grandson of Thomas Coutts, Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge has edited and arranged much of this original 
material into these two volumes. 

Little is known of the first thirty-five years of the life 
of this remarkable Scotsman. Fourth son of Lord Provost 
Coutts of Edinburgh, he was born in 1735; at the age of 
sixteen he departed to London to take charge of the new 
branch of Coutts Brothers and Co.: at the age of twenty- 
eight he married his brother’s servant. These are the 
three outstanding incidents of his early life. 

A strange silence envelops the story of his marriage : 
nothing is known of Susannah Starkie’s beauty, social 
Success or failure, domestic happiness, or managing capacity. 
Whatever they may have been, however, she lived with 
her husband for fifty years, and bore him three beautiful 
daughters. 

In the meanwhile, Thomas and his brother James were 
advancing the fortunes of the Strand banking house, but 
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gradually James’s brain, never over-strong, began to fail, 
and in 1775 Thomas was compelled by necessity to buy 
out his brother, and thenceforward to rule alone. From 
this period his life is amply documented. Numerous 
letters to his most intimate friend, Colonel Walkinshaw 
Crawford, to Caleb Whitefoord the wit, and to the Earl 
of Stair have been preserved. The American war was 
impending, and bankers and financiers were in a feverish 
state of anxiety and apprehension. The intercommuni- 
cation between statesmanship and finance is very clearly 
shown by Coutts’s letters. He tried not to occupy himself 
with politics, and found himself mingling in statesmanship. 
After the initial disasters in America, he realised clearly 
that any attenpt to subdue the rebels would result in vast 
expenditure and uncertain victory. He preferred a policy 
of “cutting the loss,” and withdrawing altogether. Like 
many another hard-headed Scot, he was intensely pessi- 
mistic. 

The game is up with respect to the Ministry. I wish it may not 

be so with the nation also. 
Nobody more than a banker feels the impending ruin. 
I tremble when I think of the load of debts and decline of trade 
and Empire which must follow the late ruinous wars. 


When the younger Pitt came into office, his new financial 
reforms did not meet the banker’s experienced approval ; 
in spite of that, however, the minister came for, and always 
got, sound advice on the national finances. 

In the intervals between these public services, Coutts 
had his own web to spin, and apparently he spun it with 
skill and delicacy. The three beautiful daughters were 
launched and married into the aristocratic splendour which 
was so pleasant to the eyes of the father. Simultaneously, 
the thin line of compromise between Tory party and Whig 
Prince Regent had to be trodden with almost acrobatic 
balance and subtlety. It is impossible to think that Coutts 
extricated Charles James Fox from his debts out of pure 
good-will. 

Gradually the life of the banker, the “ shop-man,” 
drifted to a close, almost placidly and serenely, until suddenly 
it blazed up into a passionate romance. At the age of 
seventy he fell madly in love with an actress of 27. His 
letters to her are full of youthful fire and devotion. His 
first wife finally died in 1815. Thomas Coutts instantly 
married Harriet Mellon by special licence. 

He died in 1821, aged eighty-six, leaving everything to 
his wife, Six years later she married the Duke of St. 
Albans. 

Mr. Coleridge is to be congratulated on his work; he 
has succeeded in presenting a somewhat uninspiring figure 
in an attractive setting. Thomas Coutts was industrious 
and practical, not brilliant or of an engaging personality, 
and he may be labelled in the pigeon-holes of posterity, 
with so many of his countrymen, a “ dour Scotsman.” 


PANORAMIC HISTORY 


Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919. By C.D. Hazen. Bell. 14s. 

Professor Hazen in his preface tells us that these last 
fifty years of Europe are a period of history which possesses 
an exceptional unity. He finds the essence of that unity 
in the fact that the half century was a “ period of German 
ascendancy in Europe, an ascendancy acquired by force, 
maintained by force, and dedicated to the perpetuation and 
the extension of the rule of force.’”” That there is a certain 
amount of truth in this statement is not disputable, but that 
the truth seems so important to Professor Hazen is almost 
certainly due to the fact that the closing pages of his book 
were written on the day the armistice was accepted. It is 
natural that we and he should, under the compelling hand 
of contemporary events, overestimate the effect of German 
policy and the German Empire in this “‘ period ” of history 
which began in 1870 and ended on November 11th, 1918. 
If proof of this over-estimation and over-emphasis were 
needed, it could be found in Professor Hazen’s own book. 





Professor Hazen has “ brought together ”’ out of his larger 
work, Modern European History, those chapters which bear 
upon this period, and with considerable skill has welded 
them into what is an extremely useful text-book of European 
history. He gives us a panorama of these fifty years, 
a panorama which is so kaleidoscopic as to be occasionally 
bewildering, but which on the whole can be recommended 
both to the student and the ordinary reader. There is a 
real place for this kind of panoramic survey of broad periods 
of European or world history, when it is in competent hands, 
and undertaken with a real desire for objectivity ; and if a 
book like this were read in the upper forms, not of the 
“history side” only, in our public schools, it might do 
something to counteract that insular contempt for other 
people’s history, which has resulted in the historical infor- 
mation of the majority of Britons being confined to the 
Kings of Israel and Judah, and the Kings and Queens of 
England. 

Our teachers, with infinite patience and pain, succeeded 
in indelibly impressing upon our brain the knowledge that 
when Manasseh slept with his fathers, Amon his son reigned 
in his stead, and that when Amon was buried in his sepulchre 
in the garden of Uzza, Josiah his son reigned in his stead. 
Hundreds of other little boys’ brains were at the same time 
indelibly inscribed with this knowledge, but we have never 
yet met any of them who has been able to make any use of 
this knowledge or to relate it to the age in which they live. 
On the other hand, if these hundreds of small boys had been 
as well grounded in Professor Hazen’s eleventh chapter on 
“the disruption of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of the 
Balkan States,” there would have been appreciably more 
people in this country capable of an intelligent under- 
standing of some of the great problems of the late war and 
the present peace. And that brings us to the proof, to be 
found in Professor Hazen’s own pages, that he exaggerates 
the unifying action of Germany in the fifty years covered 
by his book. You have only to read his table of contents 
and the title of his chapters to see that the German Empire 
and its imperialism were only one out of several forces 
which helped to mould this period. It is in fact something 
of an exaggeration to say that the period was one of German 
ascendancy. Up to 1890 there was, indeed, a period of 
Bismarckian ascendancy, and there was a feverish bid for 
German ascendancy in the years before the war; but 
after the fall of Bismarck, German policy became more 
and more erratic and unsuccessful, and, as her militarists 
very clearly saw, there was no chance of her obtaining 
ascendancy in Europe unless she fought for it. It is 
significant that in the events dealt with in eleven out of 
the first fifteen chapters of Professor Hazen’s book, Germany 
played but a small part and certainly had no determining 
voice. 


THE MISTRESS OF ASIA 


The Mastery of the Far East. By A. J. Brown. Bell. 
25s. net. 

Every Westerner who is able to see beyond his parish 
pump has at least a dim appreciation of the growing im- 
portance of the Far East—and, in that Far East, of the 
paramount importance of Japan. About Japan, as Laf- 
cadio Hearn observed, a thousand books have been written . 
but among these—“ setting aside artistic publications and 
works of a purely special character, the really precious 
volumes will be found to number scarcely a score.” Whether 
this work of Dr. Brown would pass Hearn’s test as a really 
precious volume is perhaps open to doubt. But it is cer- 
tainly a painstaking attempt to explain some important 
chapters of modern Asiatic history ; it is written in a critical 
as well as a sympathetic spirit; and, greatly though we 
may dissent from certain of the author's conclusions, we 
can commend it as worthy of careful study. 

Dr. Brown devotes a good deal of space to Korea, for the 
Korean peninsula, he maintains, is the strategic point in 
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Books and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 

autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
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THE BEST 
INVESTMENT. 


Actual Result of a Sun Life of 
Canada 20-year Investment 
Policy Matured in 1919. 


IWENTY years ago Mr. H. H., then 31 years of age, 
T entered into an agreement which has turned out to 
be the best investment he has ever made. As the 
result of the transaction he has just received the 

sum of {1,385. 

Now to secure this welcome addition to his Capital, Mr. 
H. H. simply had to deposit each year for twenty years, 
with the Sun Life of Canada, {50 19s. On this sum he 
saved, each year, a proportion of his Income Tax. If this 
had been on present rate, the saving would have been no 
less than {7 10s. yearly, reducing annual deposit to {43 9s. 

Altogether the Investor deposited {1,019 less tax saved 
(on present rate, {150 or {869 net) and received {1,385. 
So the transaction shows a profit of £516, to which must 
be added a very considerable advantage, that of a free 
Insurance Policy for £1,000, plus half of any Deposits that 
have been made. ‘This free Insurance is probably the chief 
factor in inducing thoughtful and far-seeing people to take 
up this particular form of Investment. From the moment 
the first Deposit is made the investor's life is insured for the 
Capital sum agreed upon, plus 50 per cent. of all Deposits. 
What other investment protects the interest of dependants 
so fully? Fortunately the dependants of Mr. H. H. did 
not have occasion to take advantage of this arrangement, 
but the protection was there all the time, and things might 
have turned out otherwise. As it was Mr. H. H. could 
himself benefit by the result of his thrift, and he is to-day 
firmly convinced that the transaction has been a most 
profitable one. 

He could, had he so desired, have taken instead of cash, 
a Life Policy of {2,630, payable at death without any further 
Deposits being made, or an Annuity for Life of {112 per 
annum. Other options were also offered him. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, which 
specialises in Investment-Insurance and Annuities, has 
plans which will appeal to almost every Investor and prove 
equally profitable to the one outlined. Its assets are over 
£20,000,000, the Investor’s interests are protected in every 
way, not only by the Company’s sound finance, but by strict 
Government supervision. 
~ Anyone interested should write at once for further parti- 
culars, giving his or her own age and the amount he would 
be prepared to invest yearly. Communications, which will 
be treated in confidence, should be sent to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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the mastery of the Far East. He describes Japan’s rise 
to dominance in the Chinese and Russian wars, and her 
development thereafter into a world-power of the first 
magnitude. And, finally, he deals with the influence of 
Christian missions on the Japanese and those other peoples 
who are, or presently may be, following in her wake. The 
emergence of Japan as the mistress of Asia has, as everyone 
knows, been almost incredibly rapid. It has also been, 
as some few realise, incredibly painful for those whom it has 
subjected. Dr. Brown does not deny that Korea, and to a 
lesser extent China, have suffered from Japan’s ruthless- 
ness. But he is on the whole prepared to justify Japanese 
imperialism. China is “a ship without a captain or pilot, 
helplessly drifting on the high seas, apparently unable to 
right herself and, in her present waterlogged condition, 
a menace to other ships.” And so Japan, “unable to 
ignore this incontestable situation,” comes full steam ahead 
to the assistance of the Chinese wreck. Doubtless, there will 
be critics, less friendly to Japan, who will regard her rather 
more in the light of a pirate than of a rescue-boat. As for 
Korea, badly as he admits the Japanese have behaved 
there, Dr. Brown believes that “‘ the time had come when it 
was for the best interests of the world and for the welfare 
of the Koreans themselves that Korea should come under 
the tutelage of Japan.” He points to many material 
benefits that have been conferred on this backward and 
childish race by their new masters, and he sees signs that 
the Koreans “ are rapidly acquiring the qualities that fit a 
people for intelligent self-determination.” It is the 
“tough” view, with which no doubt many Anglo-Saxons 
will agree. We at least, with the problems of Ireland and 
Egypt and India unsolved, are estopped from any serious 
protest against the Japanese policy. 

But Dr. Brown has much to say in criticism of the char- 
acter and institutions of the Japanese. If they are not 
the semi-barbarians, the hypocrites, the overweening 
** Prussians,” that some of their enemies paint them, neither 
are they “lovely fairies,” or “a nation of saints before 
whose perfection Europeans and Americans should veil 
their faces in shame.” Dr. Brown disapproves of their 
undemocratic government, of many abuses that he sees in 
their industrial system, of the looseness of their social 
morality and the grossness of their religion. But all this 
he holds may be changed by Christianity. His chapters on 
the work of the missionaries are interesting, and we are 
willing to believe that it has made headway. We are 
impressed by his quotations from certain Japanese states- 
men and soldiers in favour of the Christian religion, which 
is, no doubt, less intolerantly preached than formerly, 
when Lafcadio Hearn uttered his grave warnings. But we 
want a good deal more evidence than Dr. Brown gives us 
before we can believe that there is really a powerful move- 
ment in Japan towards Christianity. Buddhism and 
Shintoism are far from relaxing their hold on the people, 
and even where they are losing ground—among the edu- 
cated classes—it is agnosticism, as Dr. Brown himself 
admits, that is taking their place. “‘ Approximately 80 per 
cent. of the population,” he says, “is still destitute of a 
knowledge of the character of Christianity which would 
make intelligent acceptance possible.” But when the 
whole nation has that knowledge, is it certain that the 
Christian religion will even so win a general acceptance ? 
For ourselves, we see no more likelihood of Asia becoming 
Christian than of Europe becoming Buddhist or Mohamme- 
dan. 


NOT THAT IT MATTERS 
Not That It Matters. By A. A. Mitne. Methuen. 6s. net. 
There used to be dinners after which every person present 
had to speak for a few minutes on a subject produced to 
him suddenly from a hat. If Mr, A. A. Milne added this 
to his many favourite games we feel that he would excel. 
There is certainly no subject on which he could not write 


a charmingly foolish or charmingly wise little essay at a 
moment’s notice. Things like Goldfish and Golf and Food 
and Daffodils are to him equally easy and productive, 
These essays have not the pure, light-hearted, holiday spirit 
of “The Rabbits ” and Mr. Milne’s earlier work in Punch. 
He has grown older, and, if he will forgive the expression, 
philosophical. There is considerable body about some of 
them, and some of them are almost serious. Not that he 
can ever be serious for long. The most dull and ordinary 
affairs have for him an unsuspected whimsical side, which, 
once detected, he is simply unable to suppress. One feels 
that a man must be very happy who goes about with his 
eyes; though we are not sure that he himself discovers 
these hidden delights until he begins to write about them. 
We should be prepared to wager that he makes the tiniest 
preparations for the scheme of his articles, or essays; that 
his jests arrive with the minimum of trouble. They just 
arrive, as he writes, quiet and unforced. 

The humorist, more, perhaps, than any artist, must be 
a keen student of human nature. Mr. Milne can, on occasion, 
be quite severely ironical at our expense ; but what he loves 
is making gentle and unexpected digs at the lesser follies 
and childish fancies, which we had always imagined 
to be peculiar to ourselves. 

Every nice thermometer has a device for registering the maximum 
and minimum temperatures, which can only be set with a magnet. 
This gives you an opportunity of using a magnet in ordinary life, 
an opportunity which occurs all too seldom. Indeed, I can think 
of no other occasion on which it plays any important part in 
one’s affairs. .. . 

Now I must tell you the one hereditary failing of the thermometer. 
... It is this, you cannot go up to it and tap it. Atleast youcan, 
but you don’t get that feeling of satisfaction from which the tapping 
of a barometer gives you. Of course, you can always put a hot thumb 
on the bulb and watch the mercury run up; this is satisfactory 
for a short time, but it is not the same thing as tapping. 

This is also what the ordinary reader likes, and that, 
perhaps, is the secret of Mr. Milne’s charm. By his gift of 
humour and turn of expression he can make it worth while 
to write down the passing thoughts and silly little pleasures 
which all men enjoy, but most men would be almost ashamed 
to put into words. Their utterance comes as a genial revela- 
tion, and at once establishes Mr. Milne in a friendly com- 
munion with the ordinary man. He is, in fact, the kind of 
writer whom, one feels, one would like to meet in the flesh : 
which, if it is not impertinent, is a high compliment. 

And if you have no weaknesses or foolish thoughts and 
do not respond to his human appeal, you may still enjoy 
his dexterity and inventiveness, and his capacity for making 
something out of nothing. Who’s Who, reviewed as a novel, 
is a diverting example. This book should be kept near 
the firesides of hard workers for the hour when they are 
too tired to read heavy books but it is still too early to 
go to bed. Not that it may not be read right through at 
any time. We have just done it. And we hope that Mr. 
Milne will spare some time from the writing of plays to 
go on with his essays, and, perhaps, practise his art in a 
more ambitious form. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of a Simple Man. By E. Gummtaumin. Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. net. 

There is no book in English, as Mr. Garnett points out in his intro- 
duction, quite like Guillaumin’s Life of a Simple Man. Our peasants 
have been drawn by outsiders, frequently sympathetic but never quite 
with the attitude experience alone gives. The only book which can 
be compared at all to this is The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists, 
and that is a document about industrial town-life, and as a work of 
art indefinitely inferior to Guillaumin’s novel. When it was first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago it was given an award by the Academy ; and 
it remains its author’s best and best-known work. This plain, straight- 
forward, unrelenting account of the life of Tiennon, the métayer, has 
the merit of an honest biography. Guillaumin leaves the facts to 
plead his case : he does not idealise Tiennon, and if at times his account 
of the arduous life of the peasant seems touched with sentiment, one 
may believe that sentiment is what the peasant of Europe needs. 
There is no book, except a few tales of Tolstoy’s, which gives so deep 
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FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
Londorm at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence ef Quality and 
Design. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP |’ 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.c. | 
(Close to to Southamptes Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

** Thibald ’’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


woman JOURNALIST, with experience of “make-up” and other 
technical work, required for editorial department of ‘* The Common Cause." 

Apply by letter in the first instance to THz Manacer, “Common Cause,” 
620xford Street, W. 1. 








LSTERARY RABAT. 


ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No sein fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS 

.—-RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 
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NATIONAL GUILDS. 


A CONNECTED SERIES of SEVEN LECTURES 
On the HISTORICAL BASIS, PRINCIPLES and POLICY 
of NATIONAL GUILDS, ' 
On THURSDAYS at 8 p.m. in 


Kingsway Lecture Hall, Kingsway, W.C. 


1.—Thursday, February 5, 1920. 
“THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF NATIONAL GUILDS.” 
Lecturer : M. B. Reckitt, 
2.—Thursday, February 19, 1920. 
“THE WAGES SYSTEM AND THE WAY OUT.” 


Lecturer: J. Paton. 
3.—Thursday, March 4, 1920. 
“THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY.” 


Lecturer: G. D. H. Cole. 
4.—Thursday, March 18, 1920. 


“THE EXPANSION OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT.” 
Lecturer: M. B. Reckitt. 
5.—Thursday, April 8, 1920. 


“THE BUILDING OF THE GUILD.” 
Lecturer: J. Paton. 


Il 


6.—Thursday, April 22, 1920. 
“ NATIONALISATION.” 
Lecturer: R. Page Arnot. 
7.—Thursday, May 6, 1920. 


“ SOME PROBLEMS OF GUILD SOCIALISM.” 
Lecturer: G. D. H. Cole. 
‘ee for the Course, 5s. Single Lectures 1s. 


do for cing lectures will not be supplied until al] applications 
or Course tickets have been dealt with. 


For TICKETS and complete syllabus apply to 
THE NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE, 
39 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
Remittances should include postage. 
Tickets and syllabuses may also be obtained by personal 
application only from : 
THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 
THE LABOUR why — eae DEPARTMENT, 
uare. 
THE NATIONAL —o PRESS, 


J 's Court, Fleet Street. 
Ta ATHEN &UM PRESS, 
3 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
College Teachers of G 


extends over 3 years, 
Sy! System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 


Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fee, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing. a and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is * delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8 
opened two years ago as an ment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINE Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing. Musio 

Appreciation, Acting, S' . Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gasdestns. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, H taken who do some share of 


andicrafts. Boarders 
service of the house. Very good and fall staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, sirls 
remain till 18. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 














T MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW. 
Fescpeeese on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey penmanns College. 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as of the ] 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Criarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 








Aeeiasor HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol. 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A.. LL.B. (Cambridge) 
For prospectus, apply THe Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


YDHEAD. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HIN 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Next Term begins Jan. 20th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 











ONDON FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar 
garet’s School, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German. 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 

February 17th Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Milan, 30 days, 75ans 

March 25th: Algeria, Tunisia, The “Garden of Allah," Saharan Desert, 
32 days, 98ens. 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 





MISCELLAN EOUS. 


wo: AN. SECRE TARY (own poctahiie agpew riter) offers part or 
whole time services. Can act on own initiative. Typing MSS. undertaken 

—Write Box $56, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 
London, W.C. 2. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


T° ANY RESIDENT IN HAMPSTEAD.—Would a lady 

consider sub-letting unfurnished 3 or 4 rooms in her house’? Tenants, lady 

and daughter, with excellent references. No attendance required; would pay 

small premium to ensure gas and small sink. Rent up to £70. Hampstead, Belsize 

ga Green neighbourhoods essential.—Write Mrs. H. F. Cox, 92, Abbey 
. N.W.8. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that a, for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged “y the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 
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an impression of that hard, continuous life of fatigue, an existence 
which gives even to sleep something of the quality of labour. The 
book has been translated by Mrs. Holden, whose work is not very 
exciting ; she indulges too much in the annoying trick of preserving 
French idioms, so that the reader is always aware that he is reading a 
translation. 


Musings of a Laywoman. By E. Picton-TuRBERVILL. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Picton-Turbervill writes sensible little essays on church 
reform from a broad-minded standpoint. She perhaps minimises the 
difficulty of change, and is a little inclined to be summary in her dis- 
missal of objectors—for instance, in her plea for alteration of the 
language of the Prayer Book. But everyone will sympathise with her 
when she complains of the clerical devotion to trifles and matters of 
comparative unimportance. The best paper is that on women and 
the ministry ; she preserves for us 4 perfect suggestion of the Bishop 
of Exeter’s, that a woman might be ahowed to preach in church “‘ pro- 
vided that only those of her own sex, and children, were present.” 
We wonder how Lord William Cecil reconciles this theory with the 
comparatively common practice of men preaching to congregations 
not of their own sex, and with the practice of men hearing women’s 
confessions. Miss Picton-Turbervill writes pleasantly, and her book 
would make a pleasing gift for any of our bishops. 


THE CITY 
a Ve the industries which are booming must be 


J. Murray. 


included the stock and share business. Brokers are 
overwhelmed with orders and their staffs are reaching 
a stage of exhaustion. It need hardly be added that the 
activity is in stocks of a more speculative description and 
not in Government Loans, which are weak, and people are 
wondering what the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going 
to do to provide the £140,000,000 that will have to be found 
within a few weeks to meet the 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds 
then falling due. The general opinion is that we shall 
have to wait some time yet before we see a long-dated loan, 
and that holders of the Exchequer Bonds shortly falling 
due will be given an inducement to exchange into another 
short-dated security. Textile shares are booming, and Lan- 
cashire, which at first viewed the upward movement with 
some scepticism, seems to have turned round and is now 
buying cotton shares at enormously enhanced prices. Revers- 
ing the axiom that people from that county like to quote, I 
should say that, taking the short view, Lancashire is right, 
but taking the long view it is wrong. 
* cd 
Perhaps the feature of the week has been the enormous 
rise in Dunlop Rubber Shares, which have so often been 
recommended in these notes at one-third of their present 
quotation. On Wednesday the shares were quoted at £12, 
and as this is ex rights, which were worth something like 
£2 additional per share, purchasers up to now have done 
well. In view of the forthcoming bonus, which may be 
regarded as practically assured, I cannot recommend holders 
to take their profits, good as they are. After the recent 
lull new issues seem to be well received again. The Willys 
Overland Crossley 10 per cent. Preferred Ordinary share 
specially mentioned here a fortnight ago has been largely 
oversubscribed. Although British loans are weak, the 
recent 6 per cent. loans of Queensland, issued at 98} per 
cent., and the Gold Coast, issued at par, are quoted at 
premiums of £4 10s. and £1 respectively. This has encou- 
raged the Western Australia Government to bring out a 
5} per cent. Loan at 98 per cent., and it will be interesting 
to see if this reduction in the rate of interest will prevent 
an oversubscription. The French Treasury bills put up 
for tender were not fully subscribed—not an encouraging 
sign for the new loan. 
me He aR 
It is doubtful if even economists are fully aware of the 
rate at which amalgamations and absorptions are causing 
the great industries of the country to be worked as large 
units and with the control in a few hands. Those who, 
like myself, have to watch these things as a matter of busi- 
ness, are surprised at the extent to which this is occurring 
in all the big industries. Great amalgamations are taking 
place in the textile trade. There is a merger of glass manu- 
facturing companies, with a capital of something like 
£5,000,000. In the iron and steel trade there has been an 
unexpected amalgamation of John Lysaght with Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds, both these concerns having recently 
expanded their operations very considerably by absorptions 
and extensions. In the oil-producing- industry the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine quite recently acquired Lord Cowdray’s 


great Mexican Eagle interests, thus reducing the world’s 
great oil concerns from three to two; Brunner Monds are 
acquiring the shares of the Castner, Kellner Co., thus making 
more effective the working arrangement entered into between 
these two chemical concerns in 1916 ; banking and insurance 
fusions go on steadily week by week ; in the drapery trade 
the giants continue to swallow up similar concerns—John 
Barker and Co. have just acquired Derry and Toms, whilst 
Burberry’s are absorbing another London and another 
Manchester tailoring business; and some amalgamations 
of startling magnitude are being prepared in the ship- 
building world ; and so it goes on, the industries of the coun- 
try falling under the control of fewer and fewer persons, 
until it would be a convenience to many, and save a lot of 
time and unnecessary running about, if in several cases 
Board Meetings were to be held in the Committee Rooms of 
the House of Commons. When Labour comes into power 
it will have a very compact body of business magnates to 
deal with. 
ae aE * 

Probably no town in the United Kingdom has done better 
out of the war than Cardiff, and apparently people there 
are still of opinion that heaps of money is still to be made 
out of shipping; or at any rate they think that investors are 
still of this opinion, for Companies are still being floated in 
Cardiff for the purpose of buying steamers at present prices. 
I have received the prospectus of The Fairfield Steamship 
Co. (1920), Ltd., inviting the subscription at par of 100,000 
shares of £1 each. The Company has been formed with the 
object of purchasing and working a small steamer of 1,130 
tons dead weight, now in course of construction at Lowestoft, 
for delivery next month, and two further steamers of similar 
type, ‘for the purchase of which negotiations are now 
taking place.” The steamer referred to is to cost £70,000. 
The following extracts from the prospectus are of general 
interest as showing the extraordinary prosperity, past, 
actual and prospective, of the shipping industry. 

The directors are of the opinion that the future of the coasting 
and near trades is assured for some considerable time to come, and 
whilst the demand for tonnage in these trades is increasing daily, 
the output of coasting steamers is comparatively small. Trade 
with the near countries is developing rapidly reactionary to the 
restriction which existed during the war. Small tonnage must 
necessarily be found to convey the commodities which constitute an 
essential factor in the re-establishment of normal conditions in these 
countries. Furthermore the recent advance in railway rates will 
have the effect of forcing the carriage of goods coastwise. These 
deductjons, coupled with the high freights ruling, have determined 
the directors’ course. . . . 

The success of the Fairfield Steamship Company, Ltd., under 
the management of Messrs. H. Owen Jones and Co., was such as to 
enable the managers to return to the shareholders in a few months 
a profit of 30 per cent. on their original capital outlay, and of this 
profit 25 per cent. was free of tax. 

In view of the fact that managers, or the managing firms, 
of most shipping companies receive as remuneration a 
percentage (in this case 3 per cent., if not on time charter, 
and 5 per cent. if on time charter) on the gross earnings 
of each vessel whether the shareholders get anything or 
not, I should prefer to be a manager rather than a share- 
holder in the average shipping company. 
* * * 


In case the foregoing remarks suggest that even in pros- 
perous times the managers of shipping companies *‘‘ scoop 
the pool,” leaving nothing for the shareholders, it is only 
fair to quote the following extract from a circular letter 
dated January 12th from the Cardiff firm which accompanied 
the prospectus referred to : 

The directorate is an exceedingly strong local combination which 
will ensure a generous response to the appeal. A grand new steamer 
of very convenient dead weight is already under contract and two 
similar steamers are under negotiations. It is perhaps not suffi- 
ciently well-known that steamers of this size are much better paying 
propositions than larger tonnage. 

The management of the Fairfield S.S. Co. proved itself reliable. 
painstaking, and careful of the interests of its shareholders. In the 
few months of their association with the company they paid a divi- 
dend, and have paid their friends out at 25s. per £1 share, thus 
affording a generous capital appreciation, free of tax. The share- 
holders have had no anxiety as their holdings have been freely 
negotiable, subject to none of the violent fluctuations accompanying 
some of the recent flotations. 

With the security of tonnage owned by the company there is not 
the uncertainty there might be in the case of some recent industrial 
issues, with factories to be built, or will to be acquired, and we 
concur with the directors’ forecast of a steady yield of 12% per cent. 
to 15 per cent. free of tax. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 

THE COURSE OF LECTURES by BERTRAND 
RUSSELL on the “ANALYSIS OF MIND” 

commenced at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, W.C. 1, 

on Monday, January 12th, 1920, at 6 p.m., and will be con- 

tinued on the seven following Mondays. 








LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 

93 Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place).—SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 18th, at 7 pm. BERTRAM A. TOMES, on “ The 
Plan of the Universe.’’ Friday, January 23rd, at 8 p.m., A. P 
SINNETT, on ‘‘ Theosophical Theories of World Creation.’’ ADMIS- 
SION FREE. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE tocegniond by the Board of Education). 
tion for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 
at Cunnies 7 Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
eed ‘or third year training. 
Apply Ly 4S ee as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and EnGinegrinc for Men 
Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from ReGisTRar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
weet ag tg Ry Cam for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 

fore, M.A.; Secretary : Mae hokes Symonds, M. A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loaa Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health. Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovatt, 94 Park Street, London, W.1. 





BERNARD SHAW 


** Socialism snd lene Party,” 


KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., 


On Thursday, Jan. 29th, at 8 p.m. 
Admission 1s. 6d. 23 Front Seats 3s. 


Tickets from THE NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE, 39 Cursitor 
Street, E.C.4. Orders should include postage. 























| 
| 
| A Resident in Australia writes:—‘‘I get great 
| satisfaction every week from THE NEW STATESMAN. 
| No other paper that I read helps so much to give 





| mea real understanding of home affairs.” 





Fee all parts of the. world letters are 
constantly being received showing how 
greatly the British resident abroad appreciates 
THE NEw STATESMAN. 
You could select few more welcome gifts for 
a friend in distant parts than a yearly subscription 
to THE NEW STATESMAN. 
ARTICULARS of subscription rates wil; 
be found below. 

















SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L.), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
CSasupendents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 

Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is vided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Ab Cpa a is guaranteed 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residen d Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
Tak New STATESMAN. 





GPCRETARL AL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work 

on application. —Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Gare Ghee on. Seb. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 





TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand “Typiste provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TyPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 











T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed.—W. MiLner, 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff 








AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooxer. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 








AUTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bewxerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove. Croydon. 





TYPEW RITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters 
Cirerlars, Duplicating, eto.—J Trrunae, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to Tue New StTaresMAn, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES.* 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 








Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 


of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
* From February 2nd, 1920, the rate for Publishers’ 


and General Trade Advertisements will be Twelve 
Guineas per page, and pro rata. 





All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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CoNSTABLE’S List oF New Books. 





SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


THE FRENCH REVOLU.- 


COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 





A Study of his Life and Work. 
By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S., 
Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society. 
With a Prefatory Note by Lady 
HORSLEY. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The Spectator.—‘ Mr. Paget’s study enshrines the 
life and work of Victor Horsley in a worthy casket.” 


THE 59th DIVISION. 
ENGLAND IN FRANCE 


Sketches mainly with the 59th Division: 
Drawn by SIDNEY R. JONES (Lieut., 
R.E.). Written by CHARLES VINCE. 
21s. net. 
Truth.—*“ The book is a record which, however, will 
not only be prized by those who have returned safely, 
but by the many others to whom the pencil of the artist 
reveals much more than the brainless camera,” 


HOW JERUSALEM WAS 











TION 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Chevalier de 

Boufflers,’’ &c., NESTA H. WEBSTER 

Second Edition. 21s. net. 

The Yorkshire Post,—* It is a remarkable book— 

to be read by every student of the period—and it is 

a wonderful feat to produce a new book on the French 
Revolution from a fresh point of view.” 


THE NEW LIFE OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. Frontis- 

piece, Maps, and Plans. 21s. net. 

The Daily Graphic.—“ Mr. Young's able.study has 

resent value of a singular kind. The Biography 

indeed is invaluable for the light it throws on Prussian 
national character.” 


THE BOLSHEVIK 











WON 


The Record of Allenby’s Campaign in 

Palestine. 

By W. T. MASSEY, Official Corres- 

pondent of the London Newspapers 

with the Egyptian Expeditionary 

Force. Fully Tilustrated. 21s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—" Detailed, elaborate, and 

yet wonderfully clear record.” a MEE « 


THE DARDANELLES 


A Military Study. 
7 Major-General Sir C. E. CALL- 
WELL, K.C.B., &c. With Maps. 
18s. net. 
The Dundee Advertiser.— Every home, and many 
in icular, will welcome this inspiring volume, 
M ically, accurately, and with the right emphasis 
of drama, the author tells the story of a failure that 
was a triumph, and no Briton will read these pages 

without emotion.” 


THE ROYAL ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS AND 
THE GREAT WAR 


Mons, The Marne, The Aisne. By 
Lieut.-Colonel F. E. BRERETON, 

R. — M.C. With Ma 14s. net. 

The Times Literary Si — Very readable 
and informing effort to explain to the public what 
the work of the R.A.M.C. was, and how it was done.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BATTLE-LINE IN FRANCE 

















ADVENTURE 


a JOHN POLLOCK. 7s. 6d. net. 

aily Telegraph.— There can be little doubt 

nate he presents a picture as accurate and authoritative 

as it is horrible and alarming. It is a record which 

every Englishman ought to read and to take to heart 
for future guidance.” 


YASHKA 


My Life as Peasant. Exile, and Soldier. 
By MARIE BOTCHKAREVA. 
8s. 6d. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
POLAND 


By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. 
With Maps. 6s. net. 
The Morning Post.—*. . . . Miss Orvis’s scholarly 
and simple pages make it quite clear that this re- 
creation of the Polish Empire is primarily due not to 
the collapse of Russia but to the defeat of Germany.” 


LITTLE HOURS IN 
GREAT DAYS 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
6s. net. 























The Lady.—“. . . a delightful book, with all the 
— charm re quaint humour one associates with 
the work of these clever collaborators,” 





Edited by WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A., 
with a Preface by Sir WILLI AM 
ASHLEY. 
Vol. I. Historical Review, 32s. net. 
Vol. I1. Statistical Tables, 24s. net. 
The Financial Times.—* The historical review 
deals with practically every phase of our commercia] 
development during the period covered, and the 
statistical tables form an invaluable supplement 
towards elucidating and confirming the arguments 
of the text.’ 
And other Essays in War-Time. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. | 6s. 6d. net. 
The Observer —‘ Mr. Ellis removes innumerable 


misconceptions, renders useless whole libraries of 
militarist and pacifist literature by his reasoned state- 
ment that war is only a species, while conflict is the 
genus, that war can and should go, while conflict is 
an actual move of Life.” 


ROUSSEAU AND 
ROMANTICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT, Professor of 
French Literature in Harvard Uni- 














versity, Author of ‘‘ The New Lao- 
koon,”’ &c. 17s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement.— A study in 


which the author surveys the a course of the 
romantic movement in literature, art, music, and even 
science, from the sentimentalists of the 15th century 
down to the present day.”’ 


LETTERS to X_ 


R. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 6s. net. 

ational News.-—“ Reveals wide reading and 
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